What Will the Harvest Be? 
Strews Which Show the Wind. 


The Protectionist View of It. 
Pen, Paste ana Scissors. 

God @ poem) : 
My Butcher Woman and Mv Grocery’ 
Tax Lawes in Pennsylvania. 
The Boot and Shoe Industry. 

The Beating of the Drums. 

Tbe Church and the World (poem), 
Captain Kidd. 

Mrs. Shervrood’s Latest. 

Sew application of Electricity. 
Americai Sailors. 

Confiscation.” 


TARIFF DEBATE. 


‘Phe debate on the Mills bil! is going 
along bravely in the house, democrats 
and republicans speaking alternately. Or 
 wather, it should be said free traders and 
protectionists alternate, for it is evident 
in the house, as throvgh the country, 
that political distinctions that for some 
time have meant nothing are passing 
away, and that tie real political contest 
this year is to be between protection and 
free trade. Mr. Foran of Ohio is the first 
s9-enlled democrat to break away in the 
debate from the tariff policy of his party. 
His place in the coming campaign wiil, of 
course, be with Blaine. 


The protected trusts and combines are 
more and more ajarmed. The fact that 
the Mills bi] is in reality more protective 
than the highest protective measure be- 
fore the war passes for nothing with then: 
—even with those of them that it ieaves 
fer the moment untouched, They reaiize 
that the attack upon their privilege of 
rebbing their fellow citizens is just as 
deadiy as though the bill proposed to 
Sweep away every profective duty at onc 
blow. Nor does the protecticnistic orna- 
meniation which the president thought it 
prudent to drape around the essential free 
trade parts of his message get him any 
more consideration than if he-had left it 
out “As weil might the surgeon, having 
announced his intention to remove the 
_ heart of the patient, seek to allay his fears 
by the assurance that he would not dis- 
turb fis circulation or impair his physical 
energies,” sncrted Mr. Burroughs of Mich- 
gan. ‘The passage of this bill will mean 
the death knell of protection.” said Mr. 
Goff of West Virginia. And soit will. Not 
that its provisions really co to the heart of 
protection, but that they wiil break the 
protective line—the combination based on 
the principle, “You help me rob the people 
and Pll help you.” From steel rails to 
peanuts there is not a single protected in- 
‘terest that would not be eager to abolish 
all other protective duties if it could be 
assured that the duty which enables if to 
tax American citizens couid only be 
maintained. Even the peanut “industry” 
knows that if all other duties except thai 
“of one cent per pound on peanuts in the 


sheil and one cent anda half a pound on. 


peanuts out of the shell were abolished 
American chidren and American theater 
goers could buy more peanuts, while the 
money the peanut growers sold their pea- 
nuts for would buy more of everything 
else. But each protected industry knows 
that it is only one in a line of bricks siood 
on end. 


. ‘Talking together some time before the 
president's message about the evident rise, 
especially among workingmen, of an anti- 
protectionist spirit, a Pennsylvania iron 
millionaire said finally toa Detroit man, 
who has madea number of millions in 
grabbing land and selling stumpave. 
“Well, if the worst comes to the worst, 
we can throw over the lumber duty as a 
tub to the free trade whale.” . 
“Will you?” retorted the Michigander. 
“*When you do, that tub will be hooped 
- with Pennsylvania iron.” 


-. Mr. Goff of West Virginia deciared, how- 
ever, that he was grateful to the president, 
and in his gratitude we who want the 
death knell of protection sounded as soon 
as possible, can cordially concur. The 
‘president’s message, said Mr. Goff, has 
made it impossible for democratic speakers 
in the next campaign to go through Penr- 
_ sylvania and West Virgiaia claiming that 
Cleveland is as good a protectionist 
as Blaine. He is right. The days 
of doubie dealing on the tariff ques- 
tion are over, and the Randalls and 
the Danas must scon betake them- 
. Selves where they belong. And the tariff 
- discussion in the house shows as yet no 
disposition on the part of democrats to shirk 
the issuc. All the democratic speeches 
yet made, except that of Mr. Foran, 
who was outspoken on the other side, 
have followed the keynote struck by 
Mills and have gone straight for the 
vicious principle of protection without 


hesitation or equivocation. It is not little 
details of ‘tariff tinkering” that are being 


debsted in the house, but a great principle 
_ ~~restricion versus liberty—protection 
against free trade. And so must it be be- 
fore the people. Let the politician who is 


standard unfurled by Cleveland, and has 
burned its ships, 


dodged or evaded in the coming canvass, 
at least not in Indiana,” said Senator 
Voorhees last week. 
are vocal from day to day, and from week 
to week, with eulogies on the protection 
afforded to labor by the present tariff, yet 
the hard, clear, bold, determined fact that 


twee ready to go heartily with one side be- 
take himself to the other. The democratic 
party has rallied to the true democratic 


“¥ do not intend that this issue shall be 


“While these halls 


labor has no protection at all under the 
present system of tariff taxation confronts 
each successive speaker, and mocks, dc- 
rides and stares him out of countenance.” 

This is the spirit that is everywhere 
rising in the democratic ranks, and this is 
the spirit that will give victory. 


The New York Sun, the ablest of all the 
Blaine journals, but which is just now ap- 
propriately printed on very blue paper, 
“views with regret” the enthusiastic in- 
dorsement which Cleveland is receiving 
from the organizations of his party all 
over the country and the certainiy of his 
nonlination vy acclamation at St. Louis, 
and attributes it all to patronage and the 
prospect of patronage. The truth is that 


the democratic party has at last 
found a leader bold enough to pro- 
claim democratic principle. For years 


the democracy has been a mere party of 
opposiiion, with no better rallying ery 
than “turn the rascals out.” Now, under 
Cieveland’s leadership it is starting for- 
ward on an aggressive campaign. And if 
the pariy crows and camp followers discern 
the omens of victory it is because they see 
that this aggressive policy is bringing to 
Mr. Cleveland the enthusiastic support-of 
masses of men who feel for the first time 
the joy of contest for a real principle. 
Had the democratic leaders had the 
courage and the honesty to make an 
aggressive fight when the cry of danger 
to protection was raised in 1880, Hancock 
would have been president of the United 
Siates. Ad 


One hundred iron and steel workers of 
Pitisburg were to go to Washington this 
week to work with members against the 
Milis bill, Their expenses are, of course, 
paid by the steel combine, which, with 
the millions of blackmail that the tariff 
enables it to wring annually from ihe 
American people, could ty. afford to 
send a thousand, ; 


But even if these steel and iron workers 
neprescuted themselves--even if the tariff 
pit snioe- ibe -pockets of thesmarkmen, ine 
stead of into the pockets of employers like 
Mr. Andrew Carnegic, whatever profit is 
gained by making the American people 
pay far more for steel and iron than 
they ought to pay, they would deserve no 
respect or consideration. . 


For think of the callous impudence 
really involved in a lot of steel and iron 
workers going to congress to ask that a 
tax shall be kept up on the whole people 
to maintain their wages. Are steel and 
iron workers any better than wood work- 
ers, or brick workers, or dirt workers, or 
any other workers, that the wages of 
other workers should be diminished to 
increase their wages? 

Yet this is what in such acase the steel 
and iron workers would be asking. What 
they are asking, as a maiter of fact, is 
more preposterous still. Thev are asking 
that all workers shall be taxed, in 
order, not that the proceeds shall 
be paid to them to increase their 
wages—but that the proceeds shall 
be paid to such men as Andrew 
Carnegie, in the chance that he, as 
a matter of sheer benevolence, may in- 
crease their wages. In truth, what they 
are asking is even worse than this. They 
are asking that the steel and iron combines 
shall themselves have power to levy the 
tax upon the whole people, on the chance 
that this combine may let them huve some 
of the crumbs. 


Money is the mere flux and counter of 


exchanges. Men really work, not for 
money, but for the things which the 


money they may in the first place vet for 
their work enables them to procure—for 
food, clothing, shelter and the thousand 
and one articles of necessity and conven- 
1ence for which, through this intermediary 
of money, their labor is exchanged. And 
wages are just as effectually reduced by 
increasing the cost of these things as by a 
reduction in money wages. It is char- 
acteristic, moreover, of all indirect tux- 
ation, and especially of the indirect tax- 
ation which, like that of cur protective 
tariff, has for its prime object the increase 
of prices, that it falls ultimately with 
greatest weight upon the poorer class— 
the working class. Thus what in reality 
these iron aud steel workers are asking is 
that the wages of all workers shall be re- 
duced in order that the profits of Andrew 
Carnegie et al. may be increased. This is 
what in their ignorance and selfishness 
they call legislation for the benefit of 
American labor. 


But the laws of competition with which 
the steel and iron workers at least must 
be acquainted make it impossible that 
they should by any taxing of labor in- 
crease their wages. Even if the benefits of 
the net sums wrested from the rest of the 


Lbate: - 


{ 


American people by taxes which make 
iron and steel artificially dear in the United 
States went to the workers in the steel] 
and iron industries and not to their em- 


ployers, the competition of labor 
from less favored industries would 
soon so reduce their wages. that 


what they got would not exceed what 
could be earned by labor in other voca- 
tions requiring equal skill and application. 
What then can they hope for from taxing 
the people of the United States for the 
benefit of a combination of employers? 
While these employers have been rolling 
up their millions, the steel and iron 
workers, in order to get what they consider 
half decent wages, have been forced to 
combine and to carry on long and bitter 
strikes. At this very time Andrew Car- 
negie, after his great mill at Braddock bas 
lain idle for months, has started it up 
again with ucn-uninn men, guarded by 
Pinkerton detectives, and the “protected” 
steel and iron workers formerly in his en- 
ploy are left to take their chances for work 
among the unprotected masses. 


Andrew Carnegie and his fellow em- 
ployers are vot to be blamed. In all the 
long roll of’ manyfold millionaires who 
by the operation of our laws have 
been created there is no more gen- 
erous man than Andrew Carnegie. 
Pittsburg, New York, Edinburgh, and 
his little native town in Scotland have all 
received from him splendid donations, and 
his money flows freely to help causes in 
which he is interested. But he dvesn’t, as 
a matter of business, pay more money for 
what he can get for less ‘money, which is 
the very thing that the faxes that these 
steel and iron workers want to keep up 
compel the American people to do. Nor, 
no matter how much it hurts the people 
generally, no matter how much it represses 
other intiustries, would the tariff on steel 


and iron do Mr. Carnegie and his fellow’ 


steel and iron masters any permanent 
good did they not by combination and in 
other ways secure monopolies which 
enable them to restrict the manufacture 
of steel and iron in the United Stutes, and 
thus secure protection, not merely avainst 
foreign industry, but against home inaus- 
try as well. 

Whoever else may profit by protective 
taxes, labor cannot profit. The whole 
benefit of protection goes ultimately to 
monopoly. What labor needs is freedom. 


The value of protectionist facts and 
figures is well illustrated by the following 


preposterous statement made by Mr. Os- 


borne of Pennsylvania in the tariff de 
hy 

A careful compitation of the. statistics fur- 
nished by our consular and other authentic 
repcrts, recently furnished by Mr. J. EL 
Walker of Massachusetts, show that the fair 
average difference in the cost of the yearly 
supplies ef a family of four persons in Italy, 
Belgium, France, Germany er Enelanud, and 
a like family in the United Sintes is about 
£14, including tariff duties. These suppties 
include twenty-one different articles which 
enter into the consumption of the humblest. 
American household. The wage earning is 
computed on the basis of two workers—a o:an 
and woman, cr a mun and boy—to each 
family. The wage rate in each country is 
the other factor in the problem. What is the 
result? 

This table shows that a laborer’s fouls of 
four persons, with two workers, can not pos-. 
sibly save in Germany over $11.70; in Beleiuin, 
S$. io Frauce, 57.90; in Bugluud, $123; 
America, 8554, ina whole year | 

A weaver's family -cun save in Germany 
nothing; in Beizium, $70.50; in France $14: 
in Eng tand, $284; ia America, $584. . 

Take the highest paid workers, it. shows: 
that the possible savings of the family. of-a. 
loeometive engineer in Germany are $450.33; 
in Belgium, $438; in France, £516.40; in Ene- 
Tand, $432.40; in America, $1,334: and the 
possible savings of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
lin smiths, cte., rance between these extremes 
in each of the countries named. | 


It is evident that Mrs. Hareis (for it is 
clearly she who gets up protectionist statis- 
ties under the xeon de plume of JH. Walken), 
is geiting ready to strike hands with Elliott 
F. Shepard in his efforts to boom Chauncey 
M. Depew for president, for it was he who 
first pointed cut the giant power of loco- 
motive engineers’ savings. 


Mr. O'Neill, another Pennsylvania pro- 
tectionist who indulged in the same kind 
of spread eagle laudation of the magnifi- 
cent prosperity of the American working- 
man under the protective tariff, also 
quoted some figures. The report of the 
Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics 
shows, according to him, that while the 
expense of maintaining a weaver’s 
amily of five in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, amounied to $6.73! per week, 
the cost in Massachusetts was only 
7.9934, a difference of $1.26, whereas the 
wages paid in Massachusetts would give 
the family an inconie of $10.30 as against 
only $6.95 in Engiand. This magnificent 
net difference of $2.08 per week Mr. 
O’Neill attributed entirely to protection to 
American industry. Unfortunately for 
his own case, his speech, as printed in the 
Congressional Record, gives the full 
statement of the Massachusetts bureau of 
abor statistics, This is the staiement as 
to wages: 


The Massachusetts weaver earns per week. .$5.44 
Two elijldren fo weave room, each ay erage 


per week $2.53............ Siwodeled dies dates 4.66 
Total income per week of the family.......... $10.59 
The Lancashire weaver earns per week...... 5.28 
Two chikiren in the Weave room, balf-timers, 
each per Week, 84 cents............ Orecccecs -. LE 
Tota) income per week of the famiy....... «| 6.96 


Excess of weekly income in Massachusetts........ $3.34 


From this it will be seen that the differ- 
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ence in the earnings of the family is al- 
most entirely due to the labor of the chil- 
dren, who, under the factory laws of Eng- 
land are not permitted to work as long 
aS in Massachusetts. The highly pro- 
tected Massachusetts weaver gets on this 
showing only thirty-six cents more per 
week thun the ‘‘pauper” English weaver, 
which would leave him, according 
to the table of necessary expenses just 
$1.26 per week worse off than the “pauper” 
Englishmen, were it not for the longer toil 
of his children. But this table of expenses 
is made up solely of food and an allowance 
for rent, and does not embrace clothing, 
or any of the other items which are much 
cheaper in England than they are in this 
country. 

The real truth is, as has been stated 
officially by the Massachusetts bureau of 
labor statistics, and is a matter of common 
notoriety, that in the highly protected in- 
4 dustries of Massachusetis the family of 
the highly protected American tfaborer 
could not live were it not for the work done 
by women and children, whilein the whole 
civilized world it is doubtful if there is 
to be found a condition of labor really 
nearer to pauperism than in the highly 
protected industries of Pennsylvania. 

During the debate Mr. Ford of Michi- |. 
gan produced the following suggestive 
table, compiled by Mr. Phifpot of Towa. 
It is a list of some of the protected trusts, 
with a statement of the percentage of. pro- 
tective duty they enjoy, the percentage of 
bonus which this is calculated to permit 
them to collect from their fellow citizens, 
and the whole amount they pay for labor 
in each $100 of product: E 


* 


ee ae oO * 

& 82 228 

o cy oT 

aoe i wage SE Se 8 

Nameof-Trust, sR ER SBR 

Soe eee Cy oe gee, 

: cs ape eS 

: SSR B: 255 

; = £23 

ey Sp A g* B'S 
“Salt trusts. o.: Datei. st 59 S33 $55 
Earthenware trust... 2... ES 36 49 
Bessemer steel wust.. 2.52. seseee 2 BE 4G 3 
Plow steel trust. ccc. eee ree eS) 29 
General steel trust. cece F; $$. 3B. 29 
Nall truststse.cliaces nace seseeeee 45 83 22 
General (rom trust. co. e ec eee ees $5 33 23 
Copper trustei......ce. eerrersrerer: Py & 22 22 
ZINC UVUSL.. ee. eee ee ee fa cowie fe eles h2 23 25 
Tim trust... jcceas es Seesdsenc. 382 > errs | 
Leasi trust... edseedcsneecs Pavee's A402. £0 B® 
Ghiss trust........002- iosisisie wae cles 55 36.0 + 45 
Soap LEUsb ee. cee eave ee eeeees ee EB 29 8 
Linseed oil trust......00. tSvevesecce rie DE. 3300 5 
Kubber snioe trust..... Sceseesgece *e 2 20°. 24 
Envelope trust....cc..eec cee. aa ss age PQa8 20 li 
Paper bag trust...... vais eidcies' vate ace , “BS 26 15 
Cordage trusts. c...eee. iol ea ceee ace 252° 20 2 
Average Covercescoscoscoese 7 Soap ec = ; oe 3 a 24 


Mr. Russell of Massachusetts made some 
telling points in the house debate. He 
declared that the prosperity of the great 
boot and shoe industry of his district had 
been much stimulated by the repeal of the 
dufy.on hides, and that if all tariff duties 
were abolished, including the thirty per 
cent duty on boots and shoes, the 
American hoot and shoe industry could 
not merely hold its own against all the 
world, but enormously expand. Mr. Rus- 
sell gave a striking instance of the vreater 
efficiency of American labor than European 
labor. He said the proprietors of an auto- 
matie soling and heeling machine invented 
in Massachussetts a few Years since took 
out letters patent in Europe as well-as in 
the United States, and, instead of. seliing 
the machines, leased them for a royalty 
on each beot or shoe sewed on them, the 
number being indicated. by a self register- 
ing device... Mr. Russell continued; 

After that machine was. started in this 
country they went.over te-Europe with it and: 
introduced it into the great beot- end shce 
“mauufacturing establishments not only of 
Great Britain, but also of Germany, and ab. 
the end of the year they were very much # SUP 
prised to find that their roy: ities’ from. the 
machines in use in England reached only. 47 
per. cent of what they collected in the state of 
“Massachusetts. They were alarmed and sus- 
picious. They knew that from. the accurate 
censtruction of the machine and the certainty 
of its registering power it could not tell -any. 
He about its.own work; so they seat over’ one 
of the ablest men in Mi iueaehcetie in the ex- 
amination of patent matters to.invesugate. 

He came back and told them that- they 
Were getting an honest return from the 
foreign boot aud shoe manufacture ers, aud 
that the explanation was that the best labour 
of England could -not produce with those 
machines more than forty-seveu per cent of 
the amount of work that was preduced by 
the Massnchusetts operatives upor the same 
machine. That meant tkat the American 
mechanic, with his enterprise and his am- 
bition, standing at those machines, werked 
more hours a day ata greater rate of speed 
than did the ‘pauper labor,” as it is called, 
of Great Britaiu; it meant that the English- 
man quit work on Saturday afternoon and 
did not. come back to work until Tuesday 
morning; it meant that he would not work as 
many bours er stand to his work as well us 
the Massachusetts workman, and there is the 
whole difference between ‘“‘pauper labor” and 
free labor. 


I spoke for free trade last. Friday night 
at Brockton, one of the shoe towns of 
Massachussetts, and found the people there 
waking up fast on the subject. On Satur- 
day night I spoke in Tremont temple 
Boston. A gentleman in the Tremont 
temple audience asked me how, if protec- 
tion was the robbery and fraud 1 said it 
Was, that we of the north, after putting 
on ourselves such a high protective tariff, 
were enabled to conquer the free trade 
south. I replied that it was because, 
while we protected ourselves by a highly 
protective tariff, we at the same time pr 
tected the south a guod deal better; that 
we bought and built ships, put fighting 
men aboard of them, and sent them down 
to cruise off every southern harbor, and 
thus fully protected the home markets 
of our southern brethren. One of the 
Boston papers says that this was flippant. 


Tt was not. But for our blockade of 


| 


the southern ports the north would cer- 


in blockading their ports and preventing 
goods from entering, is just what protec- 
tiouists tell us we ouzht to do to our- 


between a blockading squadron and a, tariff 
is merely one of decree. 


he uses single tax spectacles to look 
through the fallacy that protection makes 
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and be ignorant of the number of balls he 
is rolling. In that case he is likely to de- 
clare that there are several balls, and, if 
he does not know the trick, certain to say 
there is more than one. 

The Rev. Washington Gladden has 
made himself the subject of an experi- 
ment like this. Wishing to inform the 
readers of the Chautauquan of the causes 
of poverty, he made careful. preparations 
HENRY GEORG y closing his eyes and acquiring a supply 
ees of i ignorance both elaborate and complex, 


Representative Nelson of Minnesota | and then, as it were, began to roll the 
may not be one of the thirteen single tax | balls. This qualified: him to announce 
men who are said to be in congress, but | dogmatically that there is no panacea for 
poverty, and to descri ibe a variety of 
causes in which it originates. Among — 
these causes—these balls he. thougat he 
was rolling in his hand, when i in fact he. 

was rolling but one—he named laziness, . 
waste, mismanagement, extravagance, in- 
jurious indulgence and absence of resolute 
purpose. But toward the last, as his fin- 
gers moved more slowly, and his eyes . 

pened, the sensation. of several balls. 
so distinct before, began to die out, and 
he found that there was only one ball 
after all; it was the remedy for poverty, 
which he described as “individual effort 
under equal laws.” He was too tired 
then, however, to discuss that remedy, or: 
we might have found that even the Rev, 
Washington Gladden believes in a panae 
cea for poverty. It is indeed individual 
effort under equal laws that. must cure 
poverty if it is ever cured. But experi- 
ence tells us that we are not now lacking 
in individual effort. «Go where poverty ig 
most distressing, and there you will find 
individual effort doing its work. Experi- 
ence also tells us that we are lacking in 
equal claws, and the unequal oe which is 


tainly have had a much harder and much 
longer job in conquering the south. And 
what we do to our enemies in time of war 


selves in time of peace. The difference 


high wages. High wages in this country, 
he says, are not due to protection, but to 
the fertile and cheap lands open to settle- 
ment here which muke wages tend to 
equal the amount obtainable from such 
lands. That is it, exactly. Cheap land 
makes high wages, and the cheaper the } 
lana the higher the wages. If we had 
but one tax, that on land values, all un- 
used land would be cheap, and accord- 
ingly all wages would be high. Add to 
this exemption from all taxation on prod- 
ucts which the single tax involves, and. 
wages wc ud be higher yet. It is true, as 
‘Mr. Nelson says, that wages tend to equal 
the amount obtainable from cheap land 
open to settlement; but the amount ob- 
tainable from cheap land is less than it 
would be if the land were cheaper and 
less than it wonld be if the amount ob- | 
tainable were not burdened with tases. 


It is. said of one Giles Williams, a Wall 
street broker who recently died, that 
years ago he bought a square of ground in 
the center of Chicago for $600, which he 

sold subsequently for $40,000. He was 
very proud of his bargain, as well he might 
have beef, for his franchise to tax the peo- 
ple of Chicago had multiplied nearly sev- 
enty times. But if he were alive now he 
mignt not be so proud. He might want to 
be kicked for not: reading “‘Progress and 
Poverty” before he sold. That same land 
is worth $18,900,000, or four hundred and 
fifty times as much as he sold it for. And 
yet all that land value, from nothing up to 
$18,600,000, is nothing in the world but the 
necessities of the people of Chicago Capa- 
_talized. 


This is the sort of thing ‘the Mail and 
Express has brought upon. itself by pub- 
lishing a sugeestion that we ought to en- 
courage trade with the Argentine repub- 
lic by readjusting the duty on wool. We 
clip it from one of those delightful “tariff 
talks” in the Press: 


“One of the loudest complaints of the free 
traders,” said Mr. Moore to she Press tarifi: 
talker, “is that they are prohibited by reason: 
of the high wages which the protective sys- 
tem gives rise to from entering into competi- 
tion with Engtand and other: European cuun- 
tries for the South Americantrade: They are’ 
not content with the absolute control of the 
‘home market, the best in the worid. They 
are willing to risk that and everything else 
fora chance to get into the South American 
melon paich. Bab! Pveli tle pa i 
the duuces; haye you?’ 


Fancy calling Elliott F F. Sheparda a dunce! 
oA min who. can quote a fres 
the bible every day. inv the ye 


anequal laws, is “that which eraporers 
some men to withhold from others their 
share of the common. inheritance. When 
laws permit some to draw incomes from 
the granting 6f privileges to use the earth 
-and compel others to pay for such: priv- 
ileges or die, these laws are unequal laws, 
and no amount of individual effort can 
neutralize’their poverty producing effects, - 
for when one ‘individual acquires a priv- 
ilege under them he crowds: other” indi- 
viduals out. 


‘John Jarrett has returned from the thick- 
est of the tariff fight and reports thatall is. 
well for the industries of the country. We 
should lise to think so, but we fear very 
much that it ise’t. Never since the war has 
there been such u determined, systematic and 
unscrupulous assault upen the tariff: as is now 
‘progressing, and this fact should not be for- 
gotten for a. moment by the friends of our 
industri es.—[Pit tsburg Cummercial Gazette. 


This is the same John Jarrett who testi- 
fied before the U 

mittee on education 

matter how much the price of iron might 
rise the manufacturers would take all the 
benefit of the advance. — “The wages of 
labor,” said. Mr. Jari eti, “can only be 
‘maintained at a living standard by the - 
workingmen belonging to labor organiza- 
tions.” Now. he reports “that all is well 
for the-industries of the country.” of 
le course ae he means is. thas the labor 


The course of democratic leac 
gress indicates that. they. “il 
the tariff issue in the campaig ns but even. 
if the party should try to avoid taruf dis- 
cussion the republicans will. not let. them. 
In this city arrangements: ure already 
making for protection meetings, and 
while protection democrats are openly | : 
going over to the republican: : party, re- 1-1 
publicang are warning the democratic 
party that it cannot again claim to be af 
protection party. The mills of the gods | 
will be too much this year for w ire pullers: | and? Tb ‘chue d 
and platform makers. cellar acd celt 


“Bh Wi ha 

And it on 
andalso add an old 

“Mudarme, do yun ce t 
“Fairly well. ? See 
“PAu isthe present rent satis factory 
“Perfectly su? > 
‘fhen stay for ano hee ye 
keep a cood' tenant : 
su much rent. Gued day, nia uch: ime, aoe if 
You Want any Fepalts made Picase: send me 
word.” 


Madam,” said the landlord of a. Park street 
Louse as she called the other morning, “L have 
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Whenever in the interest of all the 
people some benenereny ‘dreamer’ pro- 
poses something which will) dirainish 
values that are “nat y vested in a priv- 
ileyed few, the welkin is mace to ring with 
discordant cries of “confiscation! confis- 
cation!” But when, in ihe interest of a 
priv ileged few,. “practical statesmen” pro- 
pose to tax away. the earnings of the 
people the~cry of confiscation, like the 
voice of the turéle, is heard no more in. the 
land. The commissioners of the district. 
of Columbia recommend a tunnel unde "2 
portion of West W ashington to carry the. 
waters of Rock creek, -the small streanr 
that now separates Georgetown fron: 
Washington, into the Potomac, and. to 
fill in the bed of the creek so as to make 
about fifty blocks of building lots where 
now there is a.useless stream. This 3 iS eX 
cellent. But who isto pay for it? Since. 
the owners of the worthless» ae will bs 
greatly enriched by the result, it wouid 
seem that they ought to bear the eX~ 
pense. But that wouid not seem Im ac- 
cordance with precedent. Therefore con- | 
gress is called upon to disburse. $600,000 
for the project. Clearly it makes a differ- 
ence whether we tax land owners for the 
benetit of the public:or the pubiic for the | 8 
benefit of land owners. The one is ‘‘con- |” 
fiscation,” while the other is “local | iin-_ 
provement.” 


stritsing R.. Denaty ‘Blew « ae the ‘Fishing Im 
dustry. Lo 


New York Sun. 
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There is a way of rolling a little ball in | p 
the hand so as to cause the. sensation of 
two or three rolling balls. Children: 
often amuse each other with the trick. 
To make the deception. complete the sub- re 
ject of the experiment must close his re 
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A PLEA FOR PROTECTION. 


Phe Secretary of the Tarif Committee of 


the National [ron Reofiug Manutacturers’ | 


Aeseciation Tella Why He Wants the 
PDuaty on Tiu Piaces Deubied. 
Wasurcros, D. C., April W.—Your criti- 
eismof April 14.0n the proiest made by the 
National iron rocfing manufacturers’ associa- 
tion agaizst placing tin plates on the free list 
ase supgested by the Mills tariff bill is mere 
calculated to deceive than instruct by its 
attractive expression. The salient and vital 
points at issue, raised by me as well as those 
taken by Mr. Niedringhaus, you cover up by 
denials and wlittcring gencralities, leaving 
the facts as they were. The association’s ask- 
“Gng for an equality of duties in the shect 
metal schedule, you misinterpret as a plea for 
high protection. The present duty of one 
ent per pound on tia plates is an incongruity 
in the tariff—tin plaies being assessed a less 
percentage of ad valorem rates than pig or 
Scrap iron. and less than one-half the per- 
centage piaced on the sheet iron from which 
it is made—ninety-tive to nivety-eight per 
ceat of which composes its chief value. You 
seem to think that it is funny, that covering 
this iron with tin or terne should lower the 
Walue, considering the labor and material em- 
ployed. Others have thought so too; but 
when it is known that tia plates pay one cent 
per pound duty, und the iron from which they 
‘fre made nezriy twice as much, it needs no 
painiul effort to arrive at a conclusion. Now 
your methed would be to lower tbe duty on 
sbeet iron and reconstract the whole meta! 
tariff in conformity with an incongruity, and 
if this cannot be done to permit the incon- 
sistency to continue, to tle injury of other 
metal indusirics und the hopelessness of ever 
making tin plates here—every pound of which 
sobs our workinemen of so much of the pro- 
duct of their Jabcr. You would go further. 
You would favor knocking off the one cent 
per pound duty on tin plates—give them tree 
importation—siill further widening the in- 
econgruity, and permit their free introduction 
to displace domcsiic sheet iron as stove pipes, 
@oal bods, etc., and destroy our Americau iu- 
dustry of sheet iroa rvoting and siding, which 
~ alone uses 2buut one-third of the present pro- 
duct of the milis Admit tin plates free and 
our sheet mils would quench their fires and 
~gtop operations. 

Sheet iron roofing and siding is made from 
plain bivck sheet iron, coated with a 
gnisture of liasced gil and iron oxide, 
for durability. It 1s purely an Anmcri- 
eau industry, developed during the past 
twenty years, and cuinpetes with tin plates - 
as roofing. Under tie present tariff law this 
Black iron is assessed uver 75 per cent duty, 
and tia plates abuut 22 per ceut. Should tio 
pilates enter free of duty, Uhis industry, which 
eonsunes 56,0U) tous of sheet iron annually, 
Will be destroyed. Not ouly tiis: The output 
of the sheet aulis will tbe lessened one-third by 
the destruction of this specialty. 

it will do mere. It will destroy the sheet 
fron and steel industry, that enters con- 
sumption as stove pipes, coal bods, bread 
panos, etc., by importing the black plates with 
the thinnest possibie coating of tin that will 
permit them to pass cusioms. This would 
mean that our sheet iron and steel weuld be 
made across the water. Qur labor could not 
meet the Inbor on the other side. Jf it could 
we would continue nianufacturing. Notwith- 
Standing your characterization of Mr. Nied- 
vinghaus’s opinion on this point, it 1s true that 
in so far as sheet iron is concerned labor does 
Rot receive in Europe more than one-third the 
price per ton that our mill owners pay, and 
that the proportion of labor in makisg the 
sheet iron thut we use is nearly one-half of 

the maricet price, taking it from the pig to the 
finished products) The difference between 
the cost of labor of producing a ton of sheet 
fron and iis market price is principally ex 
pended for pig iroa, scrap iron, freights, 
insurance, fucl and the usual cost of opera- 
tion, breakages aud delays, leaving a small 
percentage for the inaker. There are certain 
daws that covern trade that are inevitable. 
Uf it is denied that labor receives the reward 
mamed, and if the munufaciurer of sheet 
fron amasses such encrmous prolits, why 
@oes not capital rush to enter where such 
large percentuges are obtained? Why are so 
“many mills idic? Why ure so many wrecked 
and their miuchinery suld for one-fourth to 
one-fifth of its value? 
. What percentage of profit would the free 
trader allow the manufacturer of shcet iron 
@n his costiv plant! Would you ailow him 
the same perceniige as the importer of tin 
piates? If you will do that, the mill owners 
will contract their entire cutput for said de- 
. Biveries. Try them. There is no trust or com- 
- bine in the sheet iron and steel business; and 
&f there were, what ciffect would it have other 
than a proper regulation of prices, prevent- 
ing disasters f{vlowing bankruptey. More 
@isturbances cf trade have followed in the 
wake of wreckers in business pursuing a iine 
@f false economy and selling below cost 
than have ever been the result of an even and 
Dealthy unifuruuty of prices. The notion is 
false Wat trusts or combiues secure permancnt 
Monopely and its consequent hardships to 
the people. Shvuld trusts or combines cre- 
@te enormous profits, how loug would they 
hold them azuinst new capital entering the 
* Jists and reducing prices tu a proper level, or 
probably worse still, iufluting and over pro- 
ducing, to the detriment of the combine? 
@Qperators bave tov much diplomacy to mvite 
eompetition in thatway. Hence, the appre- 
bensivn that others will enter and claim the 
business is a sufficrent guarantee against mo- 
Bopoly at enormous protits. 

As vou seem leader about paying the extra 
two cents for tin piites here, we will relieve 
your apprebcusion by stating that one-fourth 
of one per cent is.all we will charge you on 
tin cans (that will dast you several years) for 
@osts increased by the customs in order to 
Provide $15,009,000) amnual wages for our 
workmen in making tin plates here—until 
Buch time as home competition will reduce 
the price—w lien coupled with the reduction 
@f wages that the free trader desires. 

Please repiy to the toliowiag: Do you de- 
Sire free Importation of tin plates if it neces- 
Sitates the jowering of wages here to the 
game level as across the water? 

Cap you punt au way by which we can se- 
@ure a share «f the free traders’ foreign 
trade without a uniformity of wages between 
bere and Enaiand? 

Are you williug that such uniformity should 
eccur! 

in what do our exports consist aside from 
the products of the soil and special articles, 
many of which are patented? 

What is to prevent exportations if made 
bow enovch bere! 

How doves the tariff interfere! 

If wages were the same as those abroad, 
how would the tariff line interfere? That 
@aly inierfcres with importations. 

Will you not fiud that the cruel land hold- 
@rs’ iron ore and coal is cheaper here in the 

Ris than in Europe, and that the excessive 

cost commences will the labor! for which we 

ere thankful, as we do not want our working- 
-@pen reduced to the same position of labor 
» @flavery as that abrvad. 

You may reply that you propose to reduce 
the laburer’s current expenses by low prices. 
What percentzge of reduction will these ex- 


penses be compared to the present and future 
wage scale? Do you propose to carry the re- 
duction equal? C. A. Scott. 


THE NATIONAL TAX REFORM ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A Celerade Branch Fermed and a Memo- 
rial te the Leaisiacure Being Circulated. 


DeEnNveER, Col.—The Colorado branch of the 
national tax reform association has becn 
organized in this state, with headquarters at 
Denver. The following gentlemen constitute 
the executive committee: C. G. Buck, presi- 
dent: G. H. Phelps, secretary, and H. C. Dil- 
lon, treasurer. C. G. Buck is vice-president 
and general manager of the Baker coal mining 
company. H.C. Dillon is one of the most 
prominent attorneys of the state and is widely 
known throughout the west. G. H. Phelps is 
connected with the coal department of the 
new Denver, Texas and Gulf railroad and has 
been an earnest worker in the cause of labor 
for years. 

The following memorial adopted by this 
branch of the association, while substantially 
similar to that now being circulated in Texas, 
has been formulated so as to cover more 
specifically the mining, irrigation and grazing 
interests of Colorado: 


To the Seventh Session of the Genera! As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado: The under- 
signed, citizens of the state of Colorado, iu- 
cludiug democrats, republicans, prohibition- 
ists and independents, without regard to 
political parties or platforms, respectfully 
petition your honorable body to submit to the 
vote of the people, an act amending article X 
of the constitution of the state, so as to make 
said articie X conform in latter and spirit to 
the requirements herein set forth, to wit: Im- 
provements on land, personal property, and 
ali products of human industry, including 
borses, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic 
animals, and all tools, implements and 
machinery, shall be exempt from taxation. 
And ali taxes shall be levied on relative land 
values only. Aad all land shall be taxed ac- 
cording to its full cash value. The word “im- 
provements,” as hereiu used, shall be con- 
strued to include any product obtained by the 
application to land of human industry, such 
as from the breaking up of the wild sod, and 
from clearing land and reducing it to cultiva- 
tion, as well as all buildings, structures, 
fences, reservoirs, canals and ditches. 

lt is urged in favor of this amendment: 

First.—That its adoption, while increasing 
the tax on vacant Jands held for speculative 
purposes, would result in reducing taxes on 
farms and homesteads from twenty-live to 
seventy-five per cent, without in any way in- 
creasing the ourdeu of indirect taxation. 

Second.—The farmers, merchants, mechan- 
ics and manufacturers ought not to be com- 
pelled to pay for the privilege of using Jand 
and thereby enhancing the prosperity of a 
community from ‘wo to five times as much in 
taxes as land speculators and monopolists are 
required to pay for the privilege of withhold- 
ing land of equal value from use and thereby 
retarding the progress of a community. The 
farmer, merchant, mechanic or mauufacturer, 
by placing a house or a factory on land, or 
by otherwise improving it, adds greatly to 
the value of the vacant land adjoining held 
for speculative purposes. But who gets the 
benefit of this unearned increment, the 
worker or the idler? Doves the owner of the 
land hurt any one by improving it and giviug 
employment to Jabor upon it! If pot, why 
should he be fined for it by having his taxes 
increased? If any is to be fined by an in- 
crease of taxation, why should it not be the 
dog in the manger, who will neither use bis 
land nor Jet others use it? 

Third.—That he who is willing to create a 
demand for labor by opening up a farm, a 
coal bed, a mineral deposit, or he putting a 
residence or factory on land, ought not to be 
fined for his enterprise by the levying of a 
tax exceeding in amount that paid by the 
speculator ind forestaller who is holding ad- 
joining vacant lauds and lots, and unused 
mineral deposits of equal value, in idiesess 
for the purpose of drawing to bimself an un- 
earned increment produced by the common 
energy and enterprise of the entire com- 
munity. 

Fourth.—That the value which land has, ex- 
clusive of improvements on it, results from 
the presence of popuiation, that it increases 
with the increase of population, and is pro- 
duced by the common energy and enterprise 
of all, and that hence a tax on these values 
simply enables the commuuity to appropriate 
for the good of all a portion of the values 
which have been created by all. 

Fifth.—That the adoption of this amend- 
ment would render investments in the boun- 
ties of nature, for the purpose of forestaliing 
capital and Jabor less inviting and less profit- 
able; while the excmption from taxation of 
buildings, too!s, machinery and all product of 
industry, would muke investments in pro- 
ductive enterprises, giving employment to 
capital and fubor, more iaviting and more 
protitable, whereby business would be stimu- 
lated, a greater demand for labor induced, 
and the gencral prosperity and happiness of 
all the peuple vastly enhanced. 

It is proposed to employ a general agent to 
devote his whole time to the work. Professor 
George S. Robbins, a graduate of Hamilton 
college, New York, who has during the past 
few months aroused such an interest in the 
new political economy in Denver, has been 
selected for this position. He is enthusiastic 
in the cause and thoroughly competent to 
present and defend the claims of the sizzle 
tax system in all its bearings. To defray the 
expenses of printing such literature asmuay be 
necessary, and circulating and obtaining sic- 
natures to the memorial, the assistanee of all 
triends of the single tax will be needed. 

We heartily agree with the members of this 
association in Texas as to the inexpedicney of 
forming a third political party, and deem it 
best to work through existing parties at pres- 
ent. Cc. G. Bucx, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 


The “Australian System” of Peliticnl Meet. 
iuge. 


In Australia the old custom of having the 
various candidates for an office all speuk at 
the same meeting is still observed, and it is 
customary for the candidates to answer 
questions from the audience at the conclusion 
of the regular addresses. Ata recent mect- 
ing in Port Pirie, South Australia, four candi- 
dates for the legislative council appeared. 
One of the four, Mr. Wornum, was a land tax 
man and an absolute free trader; and of the 
others ove advocated the purchase of all the 
wharf properties now owned by individuals 
and opposed the further sale of any 
government land, and the other two 
were in favor of a direct property tax 
and approximate free trade. When the time 
for questioning came all of the candidates 
anwered each questioner and were obliged 
to commit themselves on such matters as 
leasing government lands, huw to meet any 
deficieucy of revenue caused by free trade, 
the liquor license question, the Sunday law, 
colonial federatiun aad extension of the rail- 
way system. The report of the meeting 
given in the © or: Pirie Advocate is most inter- 
ing and such meetings must have a great 
educational! effect. 


The Usefatuess of the Sugar Duties. 

Congressman Browne’s (Protection) Speech 

We could buy, sir, the whole sugar crop of 
these states three times over every year with 
the money we pay out in duties and have sume 
millions to spare. And the fuct that these 
States are engaged in this business tu a limited 
extent only proves that it is either not prolit- 
able or sume other industry is more su. We 
have since the tariff act of 1861 paid out in 
sugar duties well nigh, if not quite. $1,UU0,- 
000,000, and still the industry languishes. 


THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


Crganization Formed for Purely 
Educational Work. 


A movement which has been quietly on foot 
in this city during the past two months ‘has 
now come to the light in the organization of 
the Single tax league. The gentlemen who 
have aided and promoied the movement are: 
Heury George, Hugh O. Pentecost, Louis F. 
Post, Edward J. Shriver, William McCabe, 
Read Gordon, Charles M. Hibbard, L. O. 
Macdaniel, G. St. J. Leavens, James L. Dun- 
ham, Johu R. Dunlap, William Gorsuch, Mar- 
tin Batule, Dr. Walter Mendelson, Antonio 
M. Moliaa, W. O. Eastlake, A. W. Eastiake, 
Jerome O'Neill, Thomas L. McCready, W. 
B. Seott, Henry George, jr., P. V. Jones, 
Walter Carr, A. J. Steers and Benjamiu 


Urner. 

The league is formed to be what the anti- 
poverty socicty of this city was originally in- 
tended to be, purely educational and non- 
political in its methods of work. 

Recent events have confirmed the views of 
many, probably the majority of men and 
wonien in our cause, that the progress of our 
ideas would not be best promoted by an inde- 
pendent party movement, and that the money 
and effort which would be spent in such a 
movement would be productive of better re- 
sults if used in enlightening the people in the 
principles which we advocate without asking 
them to dissolve their present political aftili- 
ations. 

The argument is, in brief, that the majority 
of the peopie, of ail political parties, are 
honest and desirious of ascertaining aud 
establishing sound principles in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and that if they err 
it is through ignorance. Of ignorance, kuowl- 
edge is the cure, and if we can succeed in con- 
vineing the people that our views are true, 
and that their adoption would promote the 
public welfare, we need trouble ourselves 
little about the organization of or the name of 
the party which will be the instrumentality 
in giving the will of the peuple the effect of 
law. They bave the power and will find the 
means. It should, therefore, be our care “how 
the people think;? they will care for the 
voting themselves. 

Iu hus been very common on the part of 
speakers and writers in our cause to allude to 
the old parties as corrupt But this stigma 
properly applies to the machinery of those 
parties, and not to the American people as a 
whole, who, speaking broadly, are members 
of one or another of them. It is of the nature 
of political parties to become corrupt in their 
machinery, and this corruption grows fat 
when there is no vital principle agitating the 
public mind. New principles, new political 
ideas, are the angels which stir the staguant 
waters of the political pool and restore its 
healing virtue; by their agitation they bring 
new men to the surface and destroy the 
power of the self-seekers who rule aud riot in 
control when only the spoils of office and self 
aggrandizement are the objects of political 
action. 

The constitution of the learue explains the 
method adopted. It will be seen that the chief 
reliance is upon the personal work of mem- 
bers. These organize themseives into neigh- 
borhood groups, Which adept the meuns which 
seem best tothem to work with upon the 
people whom they can most easily reach. It 
is left to the executive committee to furmulate 
a plan by which the central organizatiun can 
best aid the grceups in their work, and to sug- 
gest methods of working when called upou by 
the groups. It is expected that the groups 
will find social influences available, where 
they are so situated thas they can mect 
at the hemes of their members and 
invite strangers to be present, and that they 
will use tracts, THE STANDARD and othe” avail- 
able literature to supplement their personal 
influence and conversation. The groups form 
nuclei in their localities by means of which 
public meetings cau be held to hear lectures 
and addresses according to their own plans 
or such as may be formulated by the ex- 
ecutive cemiittee. Occasional large meet- 
ines or anniversary gatherings of members 
may be held, somewhat after the plan of 
those of the anti-slavery society, which did 
such affective service in the struggle for the 
emancipation of the slaves. 

The constitution is us follows: 


NAME. oe ae 
The name of this association is the “Single 
Tax League.” ; 


vf 


A New 


OBJECT. : 

Its object is to teach the necessity for abol- 
ishing all taxation upon the products of trade 
and industry, aud the raising of the public 
revenue from that value attaching to land 
from the increase of pupulatiou und the ad- 
vance of civilization. 

METEOD. 

Its method of work consists chiefly of the 
formation of small neighborhood groups, 
which carry on the work of the league by such 
means as they deem best. The purposes of 
the league are purely educational, and its 
participation, or the use of its name, in politi- 
cal action is prohibited. 

MEMBERSHIP, 

Any person subscribing to the principles 
herein set forth will be admitted.to meinber- 
ship unless the application be rejected by the 
executive cominittee. 

DUES. 

The yearly dues of members are one dollar, 

payable in advance. 
MEETINGS. _ 

The annual meeting for the election of an 
executive committce and other business is 
held on the second Wednesday’ in April. 
Special meetings may be called by the execu- 
tive conimmittee at any tame. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The management of the league's affairs is 
vested in the executive committee, which con- 
sists of nine members, who hold their ctfice 
for one Year, or until their stuecessors are 
elected. They have power to adupt by-liuws 
for their own government; to elect such offi- 
cers as they deem necessary; to fill vacancies 
in their own number caused by death. or 
resignation; to appoint 2 nominating com- 
mittee of five (outside of their owo number) 
who one month before ibe annual mecting 
shall place in nomination the name of eighteen 
inembers as candidates for the executive 
conmunittee, and any member whose nominu- 
tion is requested by five per cent of the en- 
tire menibership shall be added to’ the nomi- 
Nations of tbe euminittee. The executive 
committee shall be clected by ballot: 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

This coustitution is subject to amendment 
at any annual meeting by a majority of those 
voting, or abany special meeting called for 
the purpose by the cxecutive cominiitee. 
Proposed amendments are to be submitted in 
printed form to every wiember one month be- 
fore said ineeting, and ballots delivered to 
the executive committee either by mail or in 
person will be duly accounted. 


Of the executive committee of nine, the 
league has so far elected the following five 
inembers: Read Gordon, J. R. Dunlap, L. O. 
Macdanicl, J. L. Dunham and Benjamin 
Urner, leaving four members to be selected 
from the future membership of the league. 
The executive committee has appointed 
Benjamin Croer its clerk, who bas consented 
to serve iu thut capacity for the time being. 
He may be addressed, eare of Tue Sranp- 
ARD, 12 Union square, east, or at 6 Harrison 
street, New York city. 

It should be explained that the executive 


committee has as yet seen no occasion for 
any o:her officer than a clerk, and that it 
has placed upon him the duties usually de- 
volving upon all of the officers of such or- 
ganizations. Bens. Urner, Clerk. 


BIG PAY FOR LITTLE WORK. 


The Officials of the House of Lords—Whe 
They Are and What Wages They Get. 


It costs nearly $220,000 a year to run the 
English house of lords. This does not include 
the keep of the lords—though one might think 
it was extravagantly sufficient for it—but 
only the charges for the officials who have to 
be in atteudance, or play they are in atten- 
dence—it’s all the same—when the hereditary 
legislators of Britain transact their business. 
The house of lords comes high, but the 
British tax payer has to have it. The empire 
would go down in chaos if a sacreligious 
hand were laid upon the house of lords. 

To begin with, there is the clerk of the par- 
liament, who gets $12,500 a year, and $2,500 
extra for house rent. He isn’t a real clerk, 
of course, being a relative of Lord Cranbrook, 
and so he has an assistant clerk, who gets 
$9,000. This assistant is a hich toned individ- 
ual, too, thouci not so sublime a creature as 
the head clerk. So he only gets a salary and 
no house, but to make up for it be isn’t re- 
quired to do any work. What little work 
there is to do is supposed to be attended to by 
aYreading clerk at $0,000, a chief clerk at 
$6,000, a senior clerk at $5.000, another 
senior clerk at $5,000, another clerk at 
$4,000, another at 3,500, another at 
$4,000, thirteen other clerks lumped together 
ina sortof job lot at $30,000, a receiver of 
fees at $1,750, an assistant receiver of fees to 
do the receiving at $1,500, a job lot of seven 
nicsseugers at $4,500, two temporary messen- 
gers at $450, a porter at $125, two reporters 
at $2,000 and 38,500 worth of copyisis. As 
the house of lords sits on the average about 
twenty minutes a day and doesn’t do much 
while it is sitting, it is probable that the re- 
porters and copyists can do most of the work, 
leaving the rest of the gang to enjoy a noble 
leisure and send the porter out for luuach. 

But the most delightful creature is the 
geatleman usher of the black rod. The pres- 
ent holder of that office is Admiral Drum- 
mond, an elderly gentleman of somewhat de- 
pressing appearance, whose chief duty, in- 
deed only duty, is tq array himself in black 
coat, knce breeches, take a rod in his hand, 
tap gently at the door of the house of 
commons, walk up tbe floor, and» in 
an inaudible voice summon the speaker 
to attend a session of the lords. 
Twenty-two officials are attached to 
this department, and Admiral Drummond, 
in addition to his $10,000 a veur, receives an 
emolument as admiral on the retired list, is 
provided with an official residence, and has 
certain fees belonging to his pousition as an 
officer of the order of the garter. He has a 
yeoman usher to belp him. and has also a 
staff of servants at his disposal. The follow- 
ing is the entire staff of this department: 

PGE Pod soi iue'vicsaossebardeeadoows eesescesseeee $10,000 
Yeoman usher of the black rod.........ceceseeeoe 5,000 


Principal door Ke@ Pers... ccsccccsecscccccsceccccce 3,140 
SLeie nin ye tear oleleeie eseierecade alae de lsleis 1,250 


Assistant door keepers, messengers and porters, 


With salaries ranging from $450 to $850. 11,15 


TOtal ices ectieic bs cine-te bere davies ey Seiciee eee sas'cas cPOu,O8D 

Wicked men in the house of commons are 

beginning to ask impertinent questions about 
the cost of maintaining the house of lords. 


Thus the Seed is Sown. 

BrRookiyy, April 50.—Last month a friend 
of wine made a Visit to Brooklyn. I tried to 
convert him to a belief in the justice of the 
ae The result may be seen from the 
folloWing, written some weeks after his re- 
turn to his home in Virginia: 

‘Send on Tue Stranparps. I’ve half way 
converted a preacher with the two you sent. 
By the way, how much does ‘The Land Ques- 
tion’ cost? IT want to begin my missionary 
labors with that. A few davs ago I found 
two farmers discussing taxes, and thinking it 
a favorable opportunity to begin work, I told 
them the proper way to do was to put all 
taxes on land values. You should have heard 
them howl. After quieting their fears, I pro- 
ceeded to explain as best I cou!d how it would 
work and what the result would be. When 
we parted they said there was a good deal in 
what I bad said, and they would think it over. 
Thus the seed is sown.” D. T. D. 


Elizabeth Anti-Poverty Secicty. 


The annual meeting of the anti-poverty so- 
ciety of Union county, New Jersey, will be 
held at the society’s room, No. 20 Arcade, 
Bond street, Elizabeth, on Friday evening, 
May 4. An address will be delivered by Rev. 
William Roliinson, of Rahway, on “The 
Moral and Religious Aspects of the Anti- 
Poverty Movement.” The public are invited 
to altend. 


An Old Man Feelsthe Enthusiasm of Youth. 

LAWRENCE, Kan., April 27.—Your plan of 
tuxation seems to me the right one. I shall 
do alll can ig phe way of distributing tracts 
and other single tax literature. Yesterday 
was the anniversary of my eighty-second 
birthday. So whatever my bands find to do 
1 must do it quickly. 

Yours for the better coming day. 

JOHN S. Brown. 


Whar the Duty on Copper Has Done for Us. 
Congressman Bynum's Speech. 

Take copper ore. We have the finest quality 
and the largest supply of copper in the world. 
We produce more than will supply our manu- 
facturers, and yet the copper produced from 
our wines costs our mauuliaclurers more than 
it does their foreign competitors. 

lu May, 1879, 1U,000,000 pounds were sold at 
T4and 144g ceuts per pound; in October, 1878, 
2,0UU,000 pounds were soldi at 1j}s cents, and 
in April, ISST, 7,000,000 pounds were sold at 
15tg cents, Ue purchusers giving bond that 
the sume would be exported, while American 
consuiners Were compelled to pay from 173g 
cents to 1924 cents a pound. 

We have, it will be seen, during the last 
five years exported over 312,000,000 worth of 
copper over und woove our imports, and yet 
during all this timie we huve had a duty of 
from 229 cents a pound upon copper ores to 4+ 
cents upon plates and bars. Wat has been 
the elfeet of this duty? In the first place, it 
has ahnost extinguished our trade with Chili, 
where we used to sell large quantities of our 
rnanufactures. In the second it has, by fos 
tering higher prices ia this than in other 
countries, prohibited great industries from 
springing up aud flourishing. 

dt has, however, been of incalculable beuefit 
to the owners of the Culumetiand Hecla mines, 
who, upon a capital of $2,500,000, have paid 
dividends since 1870 to the extent of over 
£00,000,000. Are workingmen to be longer 
deceived by this hypocritical cry of protec- 
tion to Ainerican labor? 


A Little of This Here would be Wholcsome. 


The following advertisement appeared in a 
recent issue of the Birmingham, England, 
Daily Mail: “Apology—To Mr. Johu <An- 
arews, Lupin street metal works—Having on 
Monday, tle 23d January last, unlawfully ar- 
rested und taken you into custody to the 
Nechells police station on a groundless charge 
of assuult, Lrequest you to accept the apology 
which 1 hereby tender to you fur my conduct 
in the matter, and this. eXpression of my re- 
gret for baving caused you annoyance. 
Dated February 15, 1888. Frederick Booker, 
police constubie, 93 Birmingham police.” 


“THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1888. 


PROGRESS AT THE ANTIPODES. 


An Australian Newspaper Devoted to the 
Cause of Industrial Emancipation—The 
Contents of a Single Issue. 

The Enterprise and Australian Land Na- 
tionaliser is a prosperous looking weekly 
journal of six large folio pages, published at 
Lithgow, New South Wales, and devoted to 
the cause of industrial emancipation through 
the imposition of a single and sufficient tax 
on -land values, The uncompromising de- 
termination with which it enters upon its 
task may be judged by the following extracts 
from its statement of principies: 

No such reform as that of which the Lith- 
gow Enterprise and Australian Land Na- 
tionaltser will be the leading Australian 
champion bas ever before been inaugurated. 
It wiit bring to labor its true emancipation; 
jt will secure to’ the worker with band or 
brain the full wages of his work, and place 
him highest in the social system, instead of 
being lowest. It will, by abolishing the in- 
iquitous institution of rent, release the toiler 
from the infamous wrong of having to pay 
toll to the idler forthe use of that whicn is 
not bis. It will reduce all rents from their 
present monopoly rate to anormal one, and 
divert them from private cotfers into those of 
the state, thus providing more than ample 
revenue for all governmental purposes, re- 
ducing the cost of government to a minimum, 
and releasing individual jndustry from all 
taxation. It will render poverty impossible 
to hin who can and will work, and by domg 
this will purify mankind from the fierce sel- 
fishness which the constant dread of puverty 
bas furced upon it, and the fruits of which 
have been deceit, fraud and crime in every 
grade of life. It will supply the social fabric 
with a new foundation—the bed rock of truth 
—and render the moral regeneration of the 
world certain. It is a ductrine worthy of 
Christ, and its teachings are Ilis. And itis 
not visionary or doubiful. It is demonsirably 
true, eat bade practicable, and eminently 

ust. if the whole population of New South 

Vales understvod Hen George’s scheme, iu 
one year it could be mude law, and from an 
unprosperous colony would suddenly grow 
such a nation as we have no record of—a na- 
tion great in peace, and industry, and justice, 
and morality. 

The Pioneer league of the land nationaliza- 
tion association of New South Wales was 
formed at Forbes onthe 26th of Junuary, 1597, 
With seven members. It now numbers 350, 
and similar organizations buye sprung into 
life in Sydney, Goulburn, Wagga, Wellington, 
Orange, Nymagee, Dubbo, Lithgow aud else- 
where, and scarcely a town in the colony is 
Without active workers who are spreading 
abroad its teachings. Brieily stated the plat- 
form of the land nationalist party is: To pre- 
vent the further alienation of crown lauds; to 
resume by taxation the value of the lands al- 
ready alienated, and ultimately to abvlish all 
forms of taxation save one upon the value of 
land. 

The forty-fourth issue of the Enterprise, 
dated Feb. 25, has been received at, THE 
STANDARD Office. A suminary of its contents 
will give a fair idea of the progress our cause 
is making in one, at least, of the Australian 
colonies. 

On the editcrial page is a well written 
article in reply to an utterance of the Western 
Post, whieh latter journal seems to. be. doing 
good work for freedom by defending pro- 
poverty principles. On the same page is an 
account of a concert—the first of a scries—in 
aid of the funds of the Lithgow land nation- 
alization league, which was well atteuded, 
aud seems to have been pecuniurily very suc- 
cessful. One of the features of the programme 
was a stirring address by the Rev. G. C. Per- 
cival, in which the religious principlesinvolved 
in the crusade against poverty were strongly 
presented. : 

Another column tells of meetings held else- 
where, The Dubbo laud nationalization 
league meets on February 10 aud 17. The lat- 
ter meeting was addressed by Mr. L. Rose of 
Lithgow. A lecture at Eugowra by Frank 
Colton was followed by the organization of 
a branch of the league, with the following 
officers: President, Mr. J. W. Messner; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. N. E. Osberg and S. J. 
Butler; treasurer, Mr. M. J. Dwver; honorable 
secretary, Mr. D. Chesher. The Murrum-- 
bridge land tax assvuciation held its usual 
fortnightly meeting at Wagga, February 20, 
where a paper by W. Gilford of Byrock was 
read. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to 
answers to correspondents, in the style of 
the “Queries and Answers” of THE Sranpb- 
ARD, fiction, poetry, and. extracts from va- 
rious Australian papers, which support the 
proposed tax reform in whole or in part. 

Altegether, the Lithgow Enterprise and 
Land Nationaliser isa paper of which Aus- 
tralians may feel proud, and from which we 
in this country may well derive encourage- 
ment. It testifies to tae world wide interest 
of mankind in the cause of human freedom. 
Its success will hasten our triumph. 


GIRARD COLLEGE. 


Have Philadelphians a Right to be Prord 
of the Insritution—How It is Supporred— 
Iu Chief Revenue ua Tex on Industry. 


He would be a bold man who should dare to 
suggest to the people of Philadelphia a doubt 
whether, on the whole, the great bequest of 
Stephen Girard to the city was really a public 
benefaction. Every Philadelphian hus the 
story of Girard and the college by heart. 
Stephen Girard died in 1831, leaving anestate 
of $7,500,000—the greatest in America up to 
that time. The bulk of it was bequeathed in. 
trust to the city of Philadelphia to. ercet, im- 


prove and maintain a culleze for poor white | 
orphan boys. Two millions were set apart | 
for the erection of the college. A marniticent | t 


structure of marble was accordingly buiit. 
It was not until 1$47 that the institution 
opened. Inthe forty years. since. that: time 
ithas cared for about five thousand boys. 
Despite the corruptiuns of local politics, the 
guardians of the estate have the reputation 
ol having performed their work honestiy. All 
au wonderful story. a . rea 
A part of the estate that Girard left to the 
colleve was a tract of 20,000 neres of cual 
lands in Columbia and Schuylcill counties. £t 
lay unproductive, or nearly so, for many 
years. Iu 183 the output of coal from it bud 
reacbed only 40,000tons. But in Iss7 the rents 
and royalties from the mines amounted to 
$455,000. The total expenditures for the main- 
tenauce of the college in the same year were 
but $466,000. The annual report fur 1857 of: 
the buard of directors of city trusts, who have 
control of the Girard college estate, suys: 
“Notwithstanding the strike of the miners 
employed by the Lehigh valley coal company 
Since Septeinber . . . our income has deen 
greater than that of last year. . . Shouid 
work at the collieries,now suspended by reasuu 


of the strike, be resumed at an early day, the> 


production of coal from the estate will reach 
a million and a quarter tons next year. Eight 
of our twelve collieries are now idle.” 


Men-.- 


| far below $15,000,000. 


ment. 


} duties of ins fashi 


made rector: 
vestry. 


lands can be employed in investments. The 
estate is now valued. by the directors. at $11,- 
§31,720. The college is valued at $3,150,000; 
the real estate in Philadelphia is assessed at 
$4,511,200; the coal fields are assessed at $1,- 
362,150, and the balance is: invested. in secari- 
ties. The true value of the estate cannot be 
So these are the operations of the creat 
Girard bequest to-day. The sum of $6,000,000 
is working for itself in real estate in the busi- 
ness part of Philadelphia; its annual income, 
with hardly any deduction, being promptl 
reinvested in real estate. Thirteen huudred& 
boys and the administration of the great col- 
lege are being maintained by the iabor of a 
force of miners on strike a third of the year 


yield them aitittle more than a. bare living. 
Coal lands almost valueless in 1860 brought in 
1887 a revenue of a third of their taxed value: 
-of $1,362,150. Girard college isin reality be- 
ing supported, not by any posthumous charity. 
‘ef Stephen Girard, but by the forced coatri- 
butions of laborers, who not cnly get no bene- 
fit from the college, but are unable, in. many 

cases, to educate their own children. ye 


- Phe “Gombeen’’ Tax in Ireland. 

The London Times publishes a letter from & 
member of the Ivish land commission describ 
ing the manner in which the people of Ireland 
are made to pay tribute to the “gombeem 
man.” It is worth noting. that this tribute is, 


dustry in the. Wuited States, since it is largely” 
by the aid of remittances from this’ country | 


able to meet his exactions. The letter is 
follows: | ae | 


During the last week and since your action» 
on the subject I have wade careful inquiries. 
among the smaller tenants whose rents I wag. 
fixing as to the part played by the local. 
money lenders in the locality. 1 found that 
a very large proportion of the poor mountain | 
tenants had borrowed what to them were, 
large sums from the gombeen men. The in- 
terest charged was five per cent each quar- 
ter, or twenty per cent per annum. When @ 
tenant required a tittle money for some tem- 
porary necessity, he used to go to the local 
mouuey lender, who advanced him asum of, 
say £5, getting as security the borrower and © 
some neighboring farmer who “backed a. 
bill”? for the amount... The interest for the 
first quarter was thea stopped. out of the ad- 
vance. When the end of the quarter arrived 
the combeen mun was never anxious to be re- 
paid his money. He only asked for a second 
quarter’s interest. The tenant in this way 
suvon found it mach easier to pay each quar- 
ter 5s. interest. on the original £5 borrowed 
than to repay the original. If he ever 
made default in the interest both he and his 
surety were sued before the county court - 
and put to costs, which added largely ° 
tothe debt. Rather than incur this risk the 
surety us a rule would pay up on demand the 
interest due. The result is that the gombeen 
maninatew years is repaid. his entire ad- 
vance, and a good interest in addition, and 
stil the furmer is linble for the. full amount, 
and has te continue his ansual payment of | 
twenty per cent to the lender. Asarule ft 
found there is little difficulty in getting a 
“surety” to. “back a bill.” . If a man is asked - 
he never. knows when he may himself require |: 
a loan anda “surety,” and to get accomme- 
dation he must give it. ora 

The loan system, which I found very preva- _ 
lent among the very small farmers, is very 
oppressive, yet its operation is almost silent. 
If. the tenant requires relief from arrears — 
due to landlords, far more does he require — 
it from the leech-like exactions of the ‘‘gom- © 
been man.” a ce 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. Paran Stevens, the American million- 
aire, who has just come to London, began 
life as a waiter girl ina restaurant, while her. 
husband started out as 2 stable boy.—{Lon- 
don Star. oe 

Great excitement is afoot in Parisian upper | 
circles in expectation of the next annual per-... 
formance of the Cirque Molier, M. Molier’s 

rivate amateur. circus. A pantomime will. 

e udded this year, In which the supes only. 
will come from the. upper. circles, and the 
chief characters. will be taken -by  profes- 
sionals. 

Timothy Hurley, a newsdealer of Midleton, 
Ireland, was recently sentenced to fourteen 
days’ imprisournent for displaying a copy of 
the “pian of campaign’ in his show window. 

Now that the rush to Europe has. fairly set 
set in the Protestant churches will soon close 
to allow their pastors to get away before the 
warm weather commences. Sermonizing in | 
the heat oi the summer is dull enough work, . 
to be sure, and the pastors display excellent 
taste in preferriony.a trip: to the old world. 
As to their parishioners—well, they cannot 
all get. to Europe, but Coney island with. its. - 
attractions is at hand -and the theaters re- 
main mercifully open. for. those that. mus& 
have declamation in their amusement. When 
the pastor returps he will preach them some 
sermons on the: Holy land, which wil amply 
compensate for hisubsence all summer.—[New. 
York: Herald. 7 

The couching club has made up its mind to. 
visit Mr. W. KK. Vanderbilt's place at Oakdale, 
L. I. The visit will take piace on the last 
Saturday but one in May, the regular parade 
occurring a week later. The distance to Vak- 
dale is fifty-five miles, and there will be 
elvht changes of teams on the way. By the 
thne-thev get there the merry party will be. 
ina condition to appreciate the good things. 
of the new Vanderbilt chef, although for seri- 
ous criticism: they will have to await another 
ODPSYLUnILY: Dore propitious. for a calm judg= 
Alier driving fifty-five miles one 
could pass @ Tavorable epimlion on arailway 
sandwich.—[New-York Herald. 

1 J". Morgan, for over @& 
rector of St. Thoma 


and failing. hei 
“it, imperative that 
active ‘manavement an 
iunable parish, has: resigned. » 
the active pastorate of the church and. been. 
"emeritus. by. the vase of the. 
He will receive a salary of 37,500 a 
year, aod atthe same time be retieved of all 
the duties and. prerogatives of the oifice of 


¥ 


FEcLor CNieriLis.. 


_ August Williams, a young man twenty-two. 


yeurs of age, living with his parents in Cuhoes, 


“Ce 


nade i desperate effert to end his life. He 
went into tke cellar uf the house ostensibly 
for the purpose of bringing up stairs some. 
Kinlinge: Weod.. Soon atter he reached the: 
far two shers were heard and his-father, 


hm 


“Who rushed down the stairs, saw him lying on” 


the tloer with blocd. streamiag from: tw 


Wounds in. the region -of “his heart. The | 
Wounded man was removed to a bedroom up 


‘stuirs.. William has ast been employed since 


_reuson Was discharged. 


a few Gays. before ihe recent election ing, 
Cuhoes. He was employed as a Spinner. ve. 
the null of doun Scott & Suns, and ‘for some: 
idieuess caused dese 


-pundency, and whise ina tit of the blues heis | 


tion of trouble with the miners is frequently. | 


made in previous annual reports. 

During the non-puying period of the coal 
lands of Girard cvullere, its revenue was de-. 
rived chiefly from Philudelpnia’ improved 
property. The total incume uf the estate in° 
1850 was $176,786; in 1860, $156,883... The 
Philadelphia rents alone had risen in 18ST to 
$571,087, while the gross receipts from all 
sources were $1,156,631. ( 
belonging to the college is being improved, 
aud its possessions are constantly being en- 
jarged trom its own revenue. Nearly ati the 
receipts beyond those coming from tke coul 


The city real estate 


“Mere than no. sun stade wt all. 


Suppysed to buve inude ihe attempt oz 
lie. —j Amsterdam Recore.. ean 


r eye es xe Te 5 : : 
in parusols we bhuve what would seem a 


his 


‘contradiction of terms, u transparent lace. 


which does not kecp the sun off atall. In - 
fact it makes the lady look so pretty that it. 
would attract a far cuider goed than the sun. 


Lice tops over marceliue suk, or over gauze 
Piece ue ; vue guile g : . of ne 
wrth mehty ornamented silks can be 


; ah Dough 
for 370. Parusois to match the dress- are 
Very stvlish. There are, bowever, many in 
sutin und brocaded stripes, checks, plaids aud. 
Shot siiks, which do keep the sun off. Red. 
buresu:s ure very fashionuble -for the sea 
shure. They become the gray of the sea. 
Parasols in pale veligw muasno trinmmed with 
lace aré verr pretty and ornamental, but of 
ho use us parasols. They blind the eye even 
wu ‘The hand= 
suinest and most. Useful sun shades are of 
black Spanish lace over. black suk.—{Mrg, 


Jobo Sherwood. 


to a very considerable extent, a tax on ine 


that the victims of the “gombeen man" are _ 


4s not to enact more 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


~ ‘Your Englishman is a curious creature. 
At once the most radical and most con- 
servative of men, he will oppose to the 
death any proposal to abolish some time 
honored nuisance, like the house of lords 
or the London coal dues; and just as you 
have made up your mind that it is use- 
less to talk reform to one so wedded to 
precedent—behold! he calmly walks up to 
some moss covered ido] that you thought 
enshrined in his very heart of hearts and 
smashes it into finders in a matter of fact 
way, as though iconoclasm were an every 
day thing with him. So Pee! repealed 
the corn laws; so lord John Russell car- 
ried the reform Dill; so Disraeli extended 
the suffrage. It would be too much to 
say that the unexpected always happens 
in British politics; but it is certain that 
the unexpected happens very often. 
One of the most revolutionary measures 
ever proposed ina British parliament is 
tne county government bill, lately in- 
troduced by Mr. Ritchie, and now under 
consideration. It is a home rule measure 
of the most radical kinu. It gives to every 
county in England—the act will not apply 
to Scotland or Ireland—the right, within 
very wide limits, to manage its own affairs. 
The unpaid magistracy and quarter ses- 
sions are to beswept away, and the County 
Council is to take their place. Nor is this 
ull. The proposed bill recognizes the prin- 
-piple of female suffrage, and gives every 
‘woman an equal voice with every man in 
the affairs of the county in which she 
- dives. 
The bill provides for the establishment 
af county councils, three-fourths of whose 


_. members are to be elected by the rate 


payers, male and femaie, triennially. The 
_femaining one-fourth are to be chosen by 
the councilors themselves from amorz 
ine rate payers, and are to hold office for 
#iX years, one-half of them retiring every 
three years. The county councils are to 
- oe, in effect, local parliaments, with juris- 
_ diction over all local institutions except 
the pocr. law and the police, concerning 
which, however, “hey will have an ad- 
visory Voice. Aili the existing administra- 
tive powers of the justices in respect to 
- @ounty rates and financial business will be 
 tyansferred to them, as will county build- 
ings, county bridges, ihe provision and 
management of county lunatic asylums, 
the estabiishment and mainienance of re- 
formatory and industrial schools, the 
-. granting of licenses for music and dancing, 
aud fer the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
the division of the county into palling dis- 
tricts, the cost of the registration of 
voters, nad ihe power for executing the 
acts relating to explosives, the contagious 
diseases of animiais, the adulteraiion of 
foods and drugs, weights and measures, 
market tolls, waler supply, wanrway acts, 
and various other matters? For these im- 
portant functions the English conncils will 
have a yearly income of £5.600,00G—£3,- 
004,609 of which wili come from liquor 
“ @ealers’ ‘and other licenses, and the re- 
amainder from tue imperial treasury. 


Many of the most earnest friends of re- 
ormin Eugland hail the county councils 
i! as a step in the right direction, and 
iepe great things from the breaking of 
‘the power of the squirearchy. With the 
secret ballot, female suffrage, and issues 
: sufficiently local ic inieresi at least a large 
Majoriiy of voters, it should seem as 
thouzh the real voice of the people must 
certainiy be heard at last. Vet it is an 
ominous circumstance that the squire- 
varchy shew signs of offering but a feebic 
Lape merely formal resi Sine. The oe 


forceful now as in the. daxe of Pian and 
; sineas. A tory measure of reform is al- 
viys to be looked on with suspicion. 


The county councilors are to serve with- 
oui pay. This alone will prevent any but 
men of Icisure, and consequently of wealth, 
from offering theniselves as candidates. 
And outside the squire class it would be 
difficult to find imuny men of leisure in an 
ordinary English county. Nor is it by any 
means certain that the landiord’s intlaence 
_ has been entirely destroyed by the secret 
baliot. There is, of course. less chance of 
absoluie bribery; but there are 
ways of influencing an elector short 
absolutely ottering bim money for. 
Le. Besides, suppose, as muy be. very 


possible, that the elector’s chcice lies be- : 


veen One squire aud another squil 
Ww hat difference will it nabs: to him which 
squire is elected? What. real iil erence 
wiil it make to the squi free? 


- A-writer in the Fortnightly Reviéw for 
April, Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, claims, 
indeed, that the county councils bill is 
actu lly u step te the rear, a direct retro- 
gression from the principle of self govern- 
ment. What should be done, he claims, 
laws, but to undo 
those mischievous ones already passed. 
The true legislative unit, he: tells us, was 
the English parish as it existed under the 
: common law of England: 

‘It is perhaps necessary to say that the 
“parish is by nv means au ecclesiastical, but 
essentially a sccular and civil division of the 
~dand, aod that it is the most aucient division 

of all. The parish is the first. and, out of all 
“ eonmparison, the mast important unit of self 
a goverumeni, on which all the rest of the fab- 
Nic is based. The area ofa parish is large 


enough to furnish matters of importance to. 
> Yet not so. 


meu living together in community. 
_ darge as to prevent all the inhabitant ts from 
yeadily coming tcgether to consult upon the 
- mMansgement of their own affairs. In such an 
varea every inhabitant may readily attain, 
gud will ordiuarily possess, sufficient knowl 
edge of the local wants and local capacities 
to deal with them in an understanding spirit; 
“and those who fancy that the tendency of 
-gmodern times is to render our system of gov- 
ernment more “popular,” and who preach 
- “extension of the suffrage” as a new doctrine, 
“will perhaps be surprised to learn that by the 
common law of England every parishioner 
“has the right to, uot an indirect or occasional 
“gnd casual, but a direct, constant, aud cer- 
tain voice in the management of his parish 
affairs, aud that every man isa parishioner 
who has lived in the parish for a year and a 
day as an inbabitant househoider. 


In short, according to Mr. Bowles, the 
‘English parish was the prototype of the 
New England town meeting, than which 
it would be impossible to find a more suc- 
cessful self-coverning unit. 


ell, the parishes have been swallowed 


‘thing. 


ter give us something of this kind here 
New York. 


“counts "strictly | 
many. 
of: 
his. 
hodge-podge of artists, literary mien. 
‘fellows of that sort, and 2 
of charges accordingly. 


wanted to develop the sugar industry. 
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up in the urions, and now the unions are 
to be swallowed up in the county councils, 
and the trail of the landlord is over them 
all. He has had his way wiih the parishes, 
he has had his way with the unions, and 
he seems, on the whole, pretty confidentof 
having his way with the county councils. 
Why shouldn’t he? For what have par- 
ishes, and unions, and county councils, and 
parliaments te do but help him adminster 
his estate? When, indeed, it ceases to be 
his estate—when Englishmen claim Eng- 
land as thetr country, and ne their land- 
lords’ country—then, indeed, t: : landlord 
may lose his hold. And wi.au that day 
comes, Englishmen will not be long decid- 
ing just what sort of legislative unit suits 
them best. 


Protectionist are apt to describe England 
as doing everything in her power to rain 
the commerce of the United States. In 
their excited imaginations the United 
States swarms with secret agents of the 
Cobden club and other nefarious associa- 
tions, lugging bags of British gold around, 
and secretly dispensing glittering bribes. 
It will be news to these gentry to leara 
that England is the one European country 
that has on its statute bcok a iaw express- 
ly designed for the protection of American 
industry. 

Tobacco can be grown in England as 
easily as in Connecticut. Uniil very 
lately it has not been grown, because the 
government made it a penal offense to im- 
port tobacco—just as we do to import 
clothes—and could detect offenders much 
more easily if nobody could get any tobac- 
co unless he either imported it himself, or 
bought it from somebody who had im- 
ported it. Latterly, however, the revenue 
authorities have been giving permission to 
a few favored individuals to raise tobacco 
under certain restrictions. 

But now steps forward a man learned in 
the law and shows that by the act of par- 
liament the planting of tobacco in Eng- 
land is absolutely forbidden, no matier 
how much the revenue people may assume 
to give permission. The act was pussed in 
the. reign of Charles IL It was passed ex- 
pressly_ for the protection of American to- 
bacco planters, and it is a perfectly live 
law to-day. 

The tariff league had best take a leaf out 
of the Cobden club, and send a bag of 
gold to England, or the unscrupulous 
British legislators may repeal that law. 


The little king of Spain has a birthday 
this month, which will be celebrated by a 
fete to the Madrid school children, who 
will be regaled with meat pies, cakes, 
oranges and candy, and have little medals 
with the baby King’s portrait on them. 
The growa up chidren will be amused 

with fireworks, bits of ribbon, and. parch- 
ments entitling them to nicknames of va- 
rious kinds. ‘Every bedy will. shout God 
save the king in ‘Spanish, and a special 
force of police detectives will be on the 
look out for any symptoms of discontent, 
and arrest anybody who may be. unpa-: 
triotic enough to insinuate that things are 
not as nearly perfect as they: can: be this 
side of heaven. . oe 


The London Truth tells of the. aecstope 
ment of a new industry in London. A 
syndicate, consisting of a woinan of titie, 
aman of fashion, and-a wine merchant, 
huve taken alarge house in an unexcep- 
tionable quarter. Any wealthy gentleman 
or lady, not in society, but desiring to get 
there, can hire the ‘entire establishment 
for a ball, at a fixed price to cover every- 
The woman of title provides the 
fashionable female guests, the man of 
fashion brings the society men, and the. 
wine merchant furnishes the supper, 
servants, and so fori, ‘The enterprise is 
said to be a success. 
Why shouldn't our own 1 Ward 2 MeAllis-. 
in 
He could probabiy get a 
womiun ‘of title to go in with him, and he 
must know at Jeast one Wine merchant. 
It would bea real bova to a great many 
pecple who want to get into society and 
don’t quite know how. With bis com- 
mand over ihe gallant four hundred, he 
might assort nis: stock of giests, as Balti- 
more. dealers do their terrapin, into 
nembers of the four 
hundred class; ells" —uests just alittle 
lower in. the scale and only asked to. large 
balls; and “cullantines’ the ordinary 
and 
arrange his scale 
Jt wonld. be a 
great scheme: : ae 
“The English law of distraint is peculiarly. 
cruel. Tt confers on the landlord per- 
emptory power not only to evict the ten- 
ants of a dwelling, but to seize and sell 
his effects, or those of anybody else that 
may be found on the premises, down to. 
his kit of tools or the clothing of his wife 
and children. Even the privilezes of a 
bankrupt—who may retain wearing ape. 
parel and property to. the value of £20-— 
are denied the man who owes his landlord 
anytiing. <A bill has been introduced in 
parliament by My. Robertson of Dundee, 
placing the tenant debtor on the same 
footing as the bankrupt. It ought to. be-. 
come a law; but the prospect is that. the 
landiord influence wili be too strong for it. 
The protection craze rages in the old 
world as in the new, and involves its vic- 
tims in fullas many absurdities and per- 
plexing situations. There is sugar for ex- 
ample. They're in ue ouble about sugar. 
The continent! n ations have been wor- 
ried about sugar.) Every one of -them 
So 
they went to work in trie protectionist 
fashion, clapped a heavy tine on anybody 
wicked enough to import sugar, and, on 
the protectionist principle that it’s right to 
encourage your neighbor to do what it’s 
wrong to do yourself, paid stil bounties 
to reliners on all the sugar they exported. 
This led to a funny situation. England 
refused either to pay a bounty or impose 
a duty, so naturally every continental re- 
finer shipped as much sugar as possible to 
England, took the bounty out of the 
pockets of his own countrymen and 
sold his sugar to the  unprincipled 
Englishmen at considerably less than the 
cost of production. The sugar refining 
industry of England has been ruined in 
the same way that a houseleeper’s in- 
dustry of sweeping is ruined when: she 


gets a servant, But other industries, into 


dee 


have 


which refined sugar enters as a raw 
material, have been immensely developed. 
Great Britain has become the maker of 
jams, jeiiies and preserves for the world. 
The New York housewife, when she buys 
a pot of marmalade or damson jam for 
seventeen cenis, wonders how they man- 
age to make it for the money, and, if she 
has a protectionist husband, perhaps 
told a lot of rubbish about pauper labor. 
The truth is that the French peaple and 
the Germans have teen helping us pay 
for our damson jam, and ielping pretty 
roundly, too. 

However, it’s going to come to an end. 
The governments of continental Europe 
have concluded that it doesn’t do to tux 
their people for the benelit of other 
nations, and the sugar refiners ‘of England 
have persuaded the tory legislators that 
the industry of jam making ought to be 
destroyed and the thousands it eniploys 
thrown out of work. So there’re having 
a congress, and there seems every proba- 
bility that the sugar bounties wil] dis- 
appear. We shall feel it in the United 
States; and our wives, when they find 
themselves compelled to get out the old 
brass kettles, and break their backs. and 
burn their faces, and spoil their tempers 
putting up preserves, will never realize 
that political economy is at the bottom of 
their trouble. 


Thirty million dollars’ worth of bullion— 
apart of the French indemnity—is kept 
locked up by the German government in 
the fortress of Spandau. Once a year the 
custodians assemble, each with his key, 
unlock the doors of the treasure chamber, 
count the twenty-mark pieces, and solema- 
ly lock things up again. 

After all, Bismarck is not as shrewd as 
folks think him. If, instead of locking 
this $30,000,000 up in that ridiculous 
fashion, he had just bought some Alabama 
with it, he would have done something 
worth while. In that case he could go to 
war with France again, using his Germans 
to do the fighting, and making his Ameri- 
cans work extra hours to pay tie expense. 
Some day the Bismarecks will learn’ wis- 
dom. Im place of trying to conquer a 
country, they’ll simply go to work and buy 
it. 


If the Pall Mall Gazette tells the truth, 
ene of the most highiy paid classes of 
skilled laborers is likely to find its scale of 
wages very materially reduced. Mr. 
Mayall, an English photographer, has at 
lust succeeded in photographing colors. 
This is what the Gagetie says of a visit to 
his studio: 


be proud. And the wonderful part of it al: 


was that here was a beautiful photograph, 


with the softest and most delicate tiats, of 50. 
permanent a character that it might be cast 


into Water withvut. injuring the colors; of a 


lurge size that fetcies some five or six |: 
produced in a. pureiy me-- 


guineas in tra de, 
chanical “way; and pe ssidvely finished 
“necessary, in half an: hour, j 


iT il tell you wl 
eaught nature napping, 
ee up asT like.” It: So, that. “bert 
tolerably good 
werk. But Mr. Nite isan ambitions’ nan, 


of a Turner i ing mechanical fees 7 


minutes’ duration.” : 
Perhaps the time is. coming: swwhen few 
weeks’ instruction and a moderate priced 


special art training to travel through th 


nd hundreds of dollars. 
hardly possible; but how much are we 
doing te-day that a hundred years since it 
would have seemed 


mand 


about? The painters must dree their weird 
with the weavers and the seamstresses. 
There is no speciai providence for urt. 


M. Pasteur’s. proposal to rid the Aus- 
‘tralian colonies of the rabbit pest by in- 
oculating the animuls with a deadly dis- 


ease, has started some other scientific men: 
A recent. 


on a curicus line of thoucht. 
writer in the London 
Circular, 

posal, says: 
If 


Medicul-Press and 


carried: out. successfully 


application of science to. warfare. — By di- 
verting a natural furce into. this chanuel we 
ere or less under our command (the 
extent of which remains to be proved) a 
vastating agent compared to which tratiing 
guus and mitrailleuses are mere popguns, 


and although, -sofar, it is only propused | to: 


deal with rabbits, the future is pregeant > with’ 


new and unthought of f Bossi ities: 1 in “tuis oh: 


rect ion, : me be 


ence should be called on to provide the. 
British war department with some quick 


spreading and deadly contagious disease, |. 


whose fatrouuotion: into Frauee should de- | 
populate that country. ea 


re ee 


suggests the use of nitrite of amyl in war-, 
fare. The 


human being breathing its fumes. 
fectis equ alent, temporarily, to apar alytic 
stroke.  ilrite of amyi being plentifu! 


and cheap, Mr. Westou would fire shells: 
A few. 
{1 gallons of the nitrite dashed -on the deck 
of awar ship would render her crew here. 


filled with it instead of gunpowder. 


less, and before they recovered their senses 
the enemy could. come ‘on - board” and tie 
them hand and foot. 


Some studious Englishman has discov-. 
ered that the figures of the year 1888 
added together make 25; and has written 
about it to the princess of Wales, who has 
just been celebrating her diamond wedding 

by getting a lot of | presents from every- 
body who could be. persuaded or bullied 
into subscribing to pay for then. And the 
princess has commanded her private sec- 
retary fo write to this studious Briton, ex- 
pressing her thanks for his interesting in- 
formation, upon which the stadious and 
loyal Englishman overflows in a letter to 
the Times, feeling it his duty to let the 
general public share his joy, and pointing 
out that ‘his ceutury gives three such 


years, 1879, the present, and 1897; there 


will be four such years in the next century 


In truth, there was something of which to: 


Ww hat becomes of © your protection theories? 


: 
= 


show for- fourteen years? | 


outfit will enable a man without aay 
country, protucins ata dollar or so each al plain: the fact that it is being Invested: 
jandscapes and portraits such as-now com- 
It seems: 


ridiculous to talk. 


speaking: of the ‘Pasteur pro-- 


this will cer- 
tainly be the most striking instance of the |: 


-de- 


‘In plain English; this “scientif ic gent”. 
| coolly propases that in the event of ay war | 
between England and France, British sci-. 


Another scientist, Mr. Weston, the elec 
trician, is more humanely disposed: He 
“labor. 
drug possesses the power of 
-eausing insensibili ty very quickly in a 
The ef-. 
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—viz., 1969, 1978, 1987, and 1996; but, 
mirabile dictu, the iike cannot occur 
again for over 600 years—viz., 2.599.” 

it’s very delightful to be a princess, no 
doubt. Butif she of Wales bas ordinary 
horse sense, she maust geta little tired 
sometimes. 


General Boulanger has done so well that 
the comte de Paris thought he might as 

well try to imitate him. So he hus issued 
Hee little mani! festo, suggesting that this 
republic business has gone far enough, and 
the French people had better give the old- 
fashioned monarchy a trial again. But 
the count is not a Boulanger, and the 
French people just go on never minding 
hint. 


The city of Mexico is terrible agitated 
in its fashionable circles. Not another 
revolution—the fashionable circies don’t 
get excited over revolutions. But there is 
a dreadful rumor that Prince George of 
Wales is in the city incognito; and society 
is divided between the fear of missing a 
chance of cating and drinking and talking 
with a real live prince, and the awful 
dread of being imposed on by some un- 
principled scoundrel who looks like the 
prince, and suys he is the prince, but 
really isn’t the prince at all, you know, 


Professor Hofmann is a noted German 
chemist, who has just celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday. His sovereizn desired to 
bestow on him some recoynition of his 
Service in the cause of science, so he sent 
the professor a piece of paper authorizing 
him hereafter to call himseif von Hof- 
mann. What would have happened if he 
had called himseif von Hofmann before 
he got the paper, goodness only knows. 
Something dreadful, no doubt. It would 
have been worse than plain.Smith presum- 
ine to sixn himself Smythe. 


WILL SGME PROTECTIONIST PLEASE AN. 
SWeR? 


Have you ever seen alaborer who cared 
a nickel whether he worked for a pro- 
tected or an unprotected employer? 
Have you ever scen a laborer who ex- 
pected to receive more wages from a pro- 
tected than an unprotected employ er? 
Have you ever seen a protected manu- 
facturer who paid higher wages than he 
was compelled to? 
Fave you ever seen a very wealthy firm 
pay more wag: es than a moder. ‘ately wealthy 
one? 
Have you ever given more for: anything 
than you were required to? 
No; aud, furthermore, if you chould; you 
would call your “self a fool. 
Tf, the: n, the unprotected manufacturer 
pays just as high wages, - and - still is able. 
to make a profit, -by what method of rea- 
soning do you arrive at the conclusion 
rat the protected muuufacturer pays: 
‘higher waves because of protection? 
~ And if the protected manufacturer does: 
not pay more than the unprotected=one, 


Is it your answer that protection raises 
all classes of wages in ail occupations? — 

Ipthat is it, then, as labor is not pro- 
ected from foreign — immigration, — You. 
must of course include the raising of all 
vagzes 1D all couniries. Now, if that is 
ue, then how. about the pauper wages of 
Buroper oo 0: 
Tf you say caipitat will not be invested: 
unless - if is: “protected, ‘how do you ex- 


in unprotected industries? | 

Tf protection prevents us from sellitie i in 
foreign markets, does not protection. make | 
less work. instead-of more?- 

If there is free trade in labor, and: high 
protective prices. for those things which 
laborers must-buy, is not the labor: er being 
robbed instead of benefited? ogee 

lf protectionists desire to pay high 
wages, why do they always employ the 
cheapest labor they can find? 

If wages ure increased. be protection 
ave do these protec ted manufacturers: in- 

orse protection, and spend large sums. OF 
-money to uphold it? 

Tf unprotected dust pay the same 
Wages as those that are protected, are 
they not as. valuable, ae if so, Why bur- 
den them by making them 
taxes to the ‘protected ones? 

We begin to see that the whole scheme of | 
protection is nothing but the giving of a 
monopoly that protects the munufacturer. 
‘from compctition, and: all who use the | 
goods’ protected: by this. monopoly roust 
pay more for them just in proportion to 
the protecticn. Tis incroased cost to ‘us 
who buy fills the pockets of the protected 
manufacturer. But when be needs iabor- 
ers he goes out into the open mari of 
the world, in which he receives the bids 
of the low priced Chinamiun, the. pauper. 
of  Surope, and, the starving American 

laborer. The price established by this com- 
petition. in this open. free- trade-in-Jabor- 
market is the price.he must pay, and the 
fonts price he will pay. The protection is 
2to: the min who receives the bids and not 
‘to the men who compete for the chance to 
And when we see that these labor- 
ers have been deluded into allowing them- 
selves to be taxed on everything they eat, 
drink and wear, because the ‘protected re- 
ceiver of bids has told them that he could 
wot employ them if he was not “a, lowed to 
rob them, does net protection appears in its. 
true light, a delu ision and a snare? 
: “ROBERT H. COWDREY, 


“pay heavy 


cot Ss 


SOT Ss 


: Flori das Ila Its Real Estare Soom, ‘Alao: : 


Sr. AUGUST! 
present suffering from a real estate boom, 
with the result that mechanics. and. laborers 
“Who cannot afferd to pay exurbitant._ prices 
fer wretched quarters in the city proper, are. 
compelled to tramp through ‘tracts of w aste 
sund to the suburbs beyond. 

The other. day ig met: the owner ot. some of 
the must valuable vacant. land: in the city. 


He was standing, peucil and paper in hand, 


NE, Fia.—This ancient citv is at; 


| premises. © 


tiguringe on what price he should ask for his - 


lots next winter wheo the tide. of fashion sets. 


hitherward. 
Lam @lud to say that there's are some Sraxp- 
ARD men here who are spreading the licht. 
bates H. P. B. 


: Lane and Mills! 

New Youk.—Your nominee for. vice-presi- 
dent on the Cleveland ticket meets my view 
exactly. What a. canvass we could make 
with Cleveland of © New York. and Mills” ol 
Texas!. Yours, 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
Hizh Rents Drive Thqusands of Peopte 

From New ‘York City—Shop Keepers’ 

Business Seriously Injured and Littie 

Building Doing. 

“There have not in twenty-five years been 
so many houses, 


Hloors, flats or apartments to. 


visible on n the Antee waliz In face of this fact 
rents are heid at firm ficures, prices tue high 
for the accommodations tarnished. 

One effect cf this obstinacy on the part of 
the owners is that many tenants: wih remove: 
from Hariem. flats to. Guts ei = Sixt y-Tst 
strect. and Ninety-six “ 


let in New York as the lust two weeks of this bk 


April witnessed.” 
by an old New Yorker and have found fen- 
eral confirmation. - 
where’ were, and are still, announcements 
cf places to let. Even in sections “Where | 
there have not been empty houses for years 


Such signs were common. 


~ What does this mean? Simply that a “mhulti 


tude of people could not afford: to pay the in- 


These words were uttered } 


Here, there and every- | 


Di poy 
oad cheerfut NY 


crease in rent demanded for the coming year Hey 


aud have moved away. ~ But where have 
they gone? A few: may have: squeezed them 


selves into quarters already crowded, but the Bedeiae 


muss ceriainly have not. They. have 
eisewhere. 


“A great many people s seem to. have moved 


cut of the middle and lower part of the city 
and passed throuch Harlem out. into: ‘West- 
chester county,” said u boss traeiman. 
my orders were to move families tu the out- 


skirts of Brooklyn,” said another iruckman; 
and an old employe. of one of the Hast river fer- 


gone. 


eau fe 
| not be 


“mon ate 


ries said he bad never witnessed so much |r 


moving from New York to Brooklyn. 
These- are not exceptional reports, but truly 
represent the general condition of: aifuirs. 


From Jersey City, from Hoboken uad front 


Staten island comes the same kind of testi- 
mony. 
becume scarce and rents have advanced. 

_In the newly built parts of Hartem are rows 
of empty houses. In West Ninetieth street, 
for instance, nine-tenths of the huuses have 
never been occupied. The real estate boum, 


siurted by the upening of the elevated-rail- | 


roads and progressing until withia two years 
ago, 


consequently erecied. But the owners were 
never able to get tenants willing to pay the 
heavy rents dernunded, and so the houses 
have remained empty. People who would 
probably have been glad to take them at 
lower rents were compelled to puss onto lo- 
calties where, though there were not as 
Inany 
erate. A case illustrating» this is that of-a 
builder who, realizing tie “elfect of this land 
speculation, keeps his rents low. 
quence is, that although all around him stand 
blocks of empty houses, - his houses are. al- 
ways tenanted. 


This boom in land values has now stopped: 


“The value of residentiai building land Las 


gone beyond the point at which builders, by | 
&: profit, |. 
and geueral building operations are about tO. 
Banks and building as- 
scciations are beginning wo refuse mone yon whe 
ground toat these investments are no longer. 
Work on building after building is be 
ug Stopped for wants of funds, and. there is: 
almost certain prospect of stoppage every- | 


erecting buildings, can hope to make 


come toa standstill: 


safe. 


Where. This will throw thousauds: of work- 
men-in the building trades. out on the streets. 


This time last year nearly all workmen of bak. : 
class were employed, and. projected improve- | pit 


ments seemed to guarantee plenty. 
for this season. The large opportuni 
duced men to conte from other‘ states, and 
even from Europe. 
“building operations should be lost active 


Empty heuses in these places have | 


increased the vaiue of lots ten fold. | : 
Suck lund was too expensive to build small. 


: es . 2 speci 
renting houses upon, and jarge bcuses were ‘special 1 ‘ind .ducements 


advantages, rents were more mod- | 


The. conse-: 


of work 
les in- 


ure too ay 
The Harle 


elevated 

‘@, Section, 
‘lower 
mpete with 
“business at 


‘rents, : 
induceme cOhcewee it: will be a 
long time before their boom. revives. - 
STRAWS . WHICH ‘SHO HE WIND. 
How can a party be pure while land sharks, 
usurers and monopolists are Manipulating the 
party ceucusest—(Springfeld, Alass., New, 
Crusader. see 
Many, landlords: of ‘this: cit have: given. 
rents wili be 
ensy -five per 
eoie: AS there 
Ste nate Inere 


are: ‘hile? ve. 
oTwas ever. i 


Leturing 
most of 


But to-day, when the | 


thousands: of men are already look sing for | 


“work. What may Bext be expected 3s that 
the bunks and other money. Tenders will: cal 
in their loans. A lot of bi nilders will then ¢ 
under, aud more workmen will, be thrown: Gu 
of employment. Competition for. employme 
wiil grow keen, and the gen 
“will consequently fall. ee 

Small sturekeepers: ais are toud i 
“entations about the condition of 
aren notouly confrosted by a. prospec: of adi 
minished trade, but haveulso to} pay: increased 
rents, An east side Harlem re wl estate arent 


admitted that rents in that { cality were 
Store 


much too high for bus.ness prosperity. - 
keepers, he Said, on. ‘one or tivo blocks o 
“425th street might have 
after paying their rents, but elsewhere Inthe 


- something left. 


| should pay 


vicinity they would not be able, f rom. pres- [1 


ent pruspects, to pay those rents and-at the 


same time get out of “their business a fair hv- | bo 
have declared 
that they would close up- their business and: | 


ing. Nota few storekeepers 


try sume other way of makieg their living, if 


it were not that there is. already-an armiy of | 
“And so they. 


men. seeking employment. 


reason-~. 
maid by ten- 
a. Crosse, 


recognize that they can do: no. better than tO. Le 


stop where-they are. 


‘The shite Hol then i is that thousands ot poo” ss 


of Scores are ane fie 
ment, ata séason. when they 5 
es LEU tradel is being. i 


living -in “Now York : 
Land las iner eased i in 
of the populanys, cu 
have b 


sana stint to. (pay the. cou 
dividuals whe claim owners 
which New: ‘York is i s eal 


8 “Harten’s Hix K 
Evening Sun, ; : 


flats ane houses in Eerie i, 
cessive rents demanded. 
ers, is increasing ever 


their tenants to ‘pay rents L 
tious valnes. ‘Another com ta 
houses Bod eh are rented Ss 


fron om "Sl BOO So $2, 400-per y 

ine unable - to stand the. 
The incoming t 
day, ‘Store rents on.tnis str 
than the business: of th th 
rants, That] can: 

T pay is aik tl hope: ‘to. 

when the section bas bi 

this store wil! be wort 

the owners discount tl 


storesecpers & to prevent, passi 

lords charging rent in excess of f air price 
That rents. wre too 

value of the locality. we 


retailer visited. 


after closing.up his hooks last v 


che had‘done a brisk trade,. he ha 


his profits were oniy 875 per 
much us he paid for clerk bire.. 
all the profits 5 

The dullness in flut and hansé. rent 
tinues. There is really no prospect) nuw 
the realestute men and. property: ow. 
find tenants for ten. per cent of the vaco 
buildings. Must of the empty houses and 
are new and have never bee: eccupied, 
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things being as they are, let us suppose 
that Mr. Scott engages in the business of 
making sheet iron. Having erected his 
milis, he engages laborers and goes to 
work. His expenses of manufacture are 
for labor, and—we quote the words of his 


letter—“‘for pig iron, scrap iron, freights, 


Tue SranpaRp is jorwarded to sub-! 


acribers by the early morning mails each 
Thursday. Subscribers who do not receive 
fhe paper promptly rill confer a favor 
Dy communicating with the publisher. 
THOSE TIN PLATES AGAIN, 

Iu a letter priated in another column 
Mr. C. A. Scoti, seeretary of the tariff 
committee of the National iron rooting 
manufacturers’ association, takes excep- 
tion to The STANDARD'S Views on the sub- 

ject of the duty on tin plates, and states 
~ at length his rcusons for demanding such 
an increase in the tin plate duty as will 
prevent the interference of the imported 
tin pilates with the protected domestic in- 
— @dusiry of manufacturing sheet iron roof- 

te 

We are glad to reccive Mr. Scott’s com- 
maunication. His position as the selected 
champion before conyress of the iron roof- 
ing industry gives 2n importance to his 
statements and a weight to his arguments 
that they might not possess if presented 
by aless prominent man. Mr. Scett has 
e@onsidered the situation maturelv; his let- 
ter is dated from Washington; and we 
may assume that the facts and arguments 
presented to tie readers of THE STanparp 
are those which he has presented or will 
present to the congress of the United 
States. His iciter therefore merits more 
than ordinary consideration. 


In one particuiar we must correct Mr. 
- Scott's statement of facts. He assumes 
that we real free traders are willing to re- 
 @uce the wages of laborers, and that we 
are anxious to reduce the profits of capital- 
ists. In both assumptions he is mis- 
taken. We want to see the wages of la- 
borers not at ail diminished, but very 
largely increased; we want to see the 
earnings of capital in no wav lessened, 
but very much augmented. We advocate 
the entire freedom of trade because we 
ere satisfied that it will produce these re- 
sults. We advocate the partial free trade 
which wi!l follow the abolition of all cus- 
tom houses and import taxes because we 
_ jpelieve that il is a first and necessary step 
-' toward absolute freedom, and that, being a 
step in the right direction, it will neces- 
sarily benefit both iaborers and capitalists. 
With this preliniinarv clearing of the 
ground, we procecd to the consideration of 
Mr. Scott's letter. 
We are quite willing to admit that if pro- 
} tection is a good thing we c2nrot have too 
much of it. if the duty on sheet iron 
really is the reason why workmen in our 
sheet iron mills carn wages instead of 
standing idle, and why the capitalists who 
own the mils and machinery find profitable 
employment for their capital instead of 
letting that stand idlc—if these things are 
#6, then we are quite willing to concede, 
not only that the duty on tin plates should 
_ be raised to tne level of the duty on sheet 
fron, but that the duties on tin plates, 
~ sheet iron und everything else, from 
- Chinese tea to African peanuts, should be 
_ waised to the point of absclute prohibition, 
in order that all Americaa workmen and 
~ @l! American capitalists may share the good 
fortune of the workmen und capitalists 
who make shect iron. 
But we denv that these things are so. 

We say that Mr. Scott, as a capitalist, and 
- bis workmen, as laborers. would ali be a 
great deai better off if there were no duties 
oa tin plates, or sheet iron, or anything else; 
@nd we wou!d, instead of increasing the 
@uty on tin plates, sweep it out of exist- 
ence altogether, not because we claim to 
have discovered any flaw in Mr. Scott's 
argument, but because we hold that the 
postulate on which he builds his argument 
is altogether iulse. 

. Mr. Scott tells us that many skeet iron 
miilis are idic, and that many others are 
wrecked, and their maciinery is being sold 
for one-quarter to one-fifth of its value. 
Evidently the sheet iron industry is not in 
@ prosperous condition. We admit that 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc is neo argu- 

| gent, and we do not usk Mr. Scott to ac- 
eept this state of things as evidence of the 
way in which proicction blights and ruins 
industry. But on the other hand, he must 
‘pot ask us to accept it as evidence that 
more protection is necded. It simply 
@hows that protection, as far as it has been 
4 @ied, is not 2 success. Mr. Scott, of 
course, may claim that it is only by virtue 
-@f protection that there is any shcet iron 
industry jeft at all. But that would be 
“pure assumption on his part;. and the lam- 
entable condition of the sheet iron trade 
would be no more evidence in support of 
4 ‘Ht than would be tne fact that a man was 
struck by lizhining. Todetermine whether 
protection aids or hinders capital and 
- Sabor, we musi dig deeper down. 


4 Besin at the beginning: There being 
mo protective duty on sheet iron but other 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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insurance, fuel, and the usual costs of 
operation, breakages and delays.” The 
difference between the total of these ex- 
penses and the price he gets for his sheet 
iron constitutes his own wages and the 
profits of his capital. 

But when Mr. Scott puts his finished 
sheet iron on the market he finds he 
comes into competition with imported 
goods offered at a price that he cannot 
meet without more than wiping out his 
own wages and profits. Something must 
be done. Expenses must ke reduced some- 
how or the mill must stop. He gets his 
freight, insurance. breakage and other 
minor expenses down to the lowest pos- 
sible point, and still there is a chasm to be 
bridged. 

Mr. Scott declines to consider any re- 
duction of wages. There remains the raw 
material of his business—the pig iron. He 
must get that at a lower price. 

Now, when Mr. Scott goes to the pig 
iron furnace he finds the iron men would 
be verv glad indeed to sell him at a lower 
price if they could afford to. But they 
have to buy their ore and buy their coal, 
and unless they can secure these raw ma- 
terials at lower figures they can make no 
reduction in the price of their product. 

Mr. Scott goes on to the producers of 
iron ore aud coal, and here he comes at 
last face to face with the men who own 
the earth. He finds them ensconced with- 
in a double wall—a little wall of protec- 
tive duty on pig iron and coal and a giant 
rampart of private land ownership. All 
about them rise the everlasting hills, 
stored full with coal and iron ore; the 
market place is full of idle miners. Mr. 
Scott need but raise his hand to have a 
thousand men digging into the hills and 
snatching out coal and ore at a cost which 
would enable the pig iron men to give 
him his raw material ata quite sufficient 
reduction in price. It would be like the 
old rhyme, when the butcher began to kili 
the ox, the ox began to drink the water, 
the water began to quench the fire, and so 
on through the whole chain of reealci- 
trants, until the pig began to go, and the 
old woman toddled safely homeward. Mr. 
Scott would be back at his sheet iron mili 
again, putting in new machinery, raising 
wages, emploving fresh hands and bund- 


ling the intruding British sheet iron man | 


neck and crop out of the country. 

But alas! Mr. Scott may raise his hand, 
and the idle miners may spring forward 
with their picks and drills; but the land- 
lord bars the way, and bids them hold! 
‘These hills,” he cries, ‘‘are mine. God 
made them, but Iown them!” And so the 
butcher finds that he can’t kill the ox, and 
the old woman goes onward with her pig, 
and the moonlight shortens into midnight, 
and still she can’t get home. 

What now shall Mr. Scott do? He must 
bridge the chasm, or the sheet iron in- 
dustry must die. He takes a leaf out of 
the mine owner's book, and presents him- 
self to congress a suppliant for protection 
—an American claiming heip because he 
is afraid of an Englishman—a pitiable 
spectacle, truly! How much protection? 
Well, seventy-five per cent will do. So 
thenceforward any man who dares buy 
sheet iron froman Englishman is punished 
by a fine of three-quarters of its value, 
and Mr. Scott goes back to his sheet iron 
miil contented. 


What follows? Just what might be ex- 
pected. Mr. Scoit’s mill begins to pay 
large profits. Other capitalists hasten to 
build other mills and manufacture more 
sheet iron. There is @ margin for com- 
petition, and the price of sheet iron falls, 
and falls, until it reaches a point at which 
it will just pay to manufacture it. Mean- 
time the demand for sheet iron has been 
inevitably lessened by the enhaneed price. 
People who might have used it put up 
with some inferior but cheaper substitute, 
or use nothing at all. There is a stac- 
nant market—Mr. Scoit would say there 
had been an over production—and then 
there are “so many mills idle. . 2. so 
many wrecked and their machinery sold for 
one-quarter to one-iifth its value.” This 
is precisely the condition in which the 
iron roofing manufacturers find themselves 
to-day. We have Mr. Scott’s own word 
for it. And now observe how they pro- 
pose to get out of their difficulty. 


Tin plates are made by coating sheet 
iron with a film of tin. We use a great 
many of them in the United States—not 
as manv as we shouid if we were allowed 
to buy them without being fined for it— 
but still an enormous quantity. Last 
year we imported 572,220,397 pounds of 
them, which we might have got, accord- 
ing to the treasury statistics, for $16,910,- 
890, but which really cost us $5,722,2U3.97 
more, because a paternal government 
fined us one cent a pound for all we used. 

There are no tin plates made in this 
country, and right here is where Mr. Scott 
and the National iron roofing manufac- 
turers’ association gee their chance. Ii 
they can only force the American people 
to make their own tin plates, they can 
start their idle mills again, and repuir the 
the mills that are wrecked, and buy back 
the machinery that is being sold for one- 
quarter to one-fifth its value. Because to 
make tin plates the American people must 
buy sheet iron. And not only this, but 
there are some purposes, such as roofing, 
for which sheet iron is the next best sub- 
stitute for tin plates; so that if home made 
tin plates cost more than we can afford to 
pay for them for these purposes, we shail 
be compelled, perforce, to fall back on 


amount? 


sheet iron, and thus put money into the 
pockets of Mr. Scott and his fellow manu- 
facturers anyhow. 

And so the National iron roofing manu- 
facturers’ association coolly propose that we 
shall submit to an extra tariff tax of another 
cent a pound on tin plates so as practically 
to prohibit their importation and thus pro- 
vide the roofing manufacturers with a 
market for their wares. This, they say, 
will set a large number of men to work at 
good wages, and thus stave off for a while 
longer the season of idle and wrecked 
mills, and machinery sold for one-quarter 
to one-fifth its value. 


—— 


Well, if American industries are to be 
stimulated in this way, why should we 
stop at iron roofing? Why not go back to 
an older and more purely American in- 
dustry—the making of shingles—and stim- 
ulate that? There are any quantity of 
cypress trees in the south and southwest, 
and plenty of people to cut them down 
aud split them up. Why not enact that 
every man who sleeps under any other 
than a cypress shingle roof shall be fined 
$10 anight? That would set ten men to 
work where the tax on tin plates would 
provide employment for one. Think of 
the business it would give our rail- 
road lines, our canai bouts and 
cur teamsciers! And then rememdcer, 
too, that shingle roofs ecateh fire easily. 
There would be ten houses burnt down for 
every one that is destroyed by fire now, 
and all these would have to be rebuilt. 
Why, the whole country wonld be trans- 
formed into a perfect hive of industry. 
And then, by way. of diversifving employ- 
ments and helping the poor farmers out a 
litte, we might enact that gourds should 
be used in place of tin dippers, under pen- 
alty of the law. A gourd isa very nice 
thing to drink out of—clean, wholesome, 
easily broken—by all meuaus let us give 
the gourd industry a chance. 

Mr. Scott will probably tell us that this 
sort of talk is all nonsense, and that it 
would be ridiculous and sinful to legislate 
one industry out of existence for the sake 
of establishing another anda less economi- 
cal. But this is precisely the sort of thing 
that he himself is trying todo. He wants 
to destroy the business of the men who 
import tin plates. De wants to discourage 


‘the industries of the men who manufac- 


ture tin ware, or use tin ware in their busi- 
ness. He is perfectly careless whom he 
hurts, so. long as he can foree us to buy 
more of his darling sheet iron. If he wants 
to know specifically how any industry 
would be affected by the granting of his 
modest demand, we invite him to study 
this utterance of Mr. Shaw of Maryland, 
made in the house of representatives on 
April 25: 

In a single county of the district I have the 
honor to represent in this house there were 
packed in the year 18382, and the business is 
much larger at present, 38,400,000 cans of her- 
metically sealed goods. This was the output 
of 300 factories, which gave employment to 
16,000 persons. The product packed in that 
one county reauired 10,000 acres for tomutves 
and 5,000 acres for corn, involving an outlay 
for agricultural labor of §200.000. One hun- 
dred and thirty thousand boxes of tin were 
used in making the cans, and $135,000 expceud 
ed for labor, while a further expenditure of 
£90,000 was required for the other prueesses 
of 4preparatiou. The 150,000 boxes of tin cost 


my people in tariff taxes ina siugle year 


$171,699. 

Will Mr. Scott pretend to sar that if 
these Maryland canners were relieved of 
that tax of $171,000 a year they couldn’t 
sell more canned goods? Will he pretend 
to say that if the tax is doubled they will 
notsell less? Will he deny that by the 
time that tux reaches the cousumer of the 
sanned goods it is more thun doubled in 
Whichever way he answers 
these questions wil be equally fatal to his 
plea for more protection. 

The simple truth is that the demand of 
the sheet iron manufacturers that we shall 
give up buring tin plates abroad, that they 
may be able to sell us more sheet iron, is a 
piece of brazen effvontery worthy-:of the 
days when French seigneurs protected 
home industry by forcing every tenant to 
have his corn ground at the seigneur’s 
mill. It is an impudent demand, for 
which ~ there is absolutely, no justifi- 
eation, Even if it were granted it 
would do the sheet iron industry no 
permanent good. For thesame cycle would 
repeat itself—unnatural activity, fierce 
competition, diminished consumption, over 
production, milis idle, machinery soid for 
one-quarier to one fifth its value, and back 
to congress again with another cowering 
plea for protection against the dreadful Eng- 
lishman. <And let Mr. Scott observe this, 
that no matter how high he may pile the 
protection on his sheet iron, the point round 
which prices will range and betow which 
the mills will begin to stand idle is not the 
price at which Huglish sheet iron can ve 
delivered in this country, plus the duty 
ou sheet iron, BUT THE PRICE AT WHICH IT 
CAN BE DELIVERED, PLUS.THE DUTY ON PIG 
TRON. If the sheet iron manufacturers 
could secure the protection they ask for, 
or ton times that protection, the only way 
in which they couid long continue to enjoy 
its benefits would be by pooling their earn- 
ings and limiting their production—in 
other words, by forming one of those 
trusts which Mr. Scott assures us have 
no existence in the shect iron trade. 
It is the landiord’s wall that Mr, 
Scott is strengthening, not the rampart of 
his own business. Profits of capital sink 
to nothing—wages fall to mere subsistence 
—milis are wrecked and workmen driven 
forth as tramps. But the landierd in his 
majesty stands firm—firm as the everlast- 
ing hills he impiously believes God made 
for him, and him alone! It is not before 
Englishmen that Mr. Scott need crouch 
and from whom he needs protection. The 


: true, 


men who own the United States are his 
oppressors. 


We want to pull down the outermost 
wall that shuts Mr. Scott off from access 
to the raw material of his production. 
Will he help us at the task? Or will he 
explain why he refuses? 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 

A fresh illustration of the absurdity of 
the governmental relation between New 
York city and state has just been given 
us in the hich license bill and the manner 
of its passaze. The measure itself may be 
a good one, although the reasons have 
already been stated in THE STANDARD why 
in this, as in all other things, absolute 
freedom of trade is better than any re- 
striction. But since it was confessedly 
designed to regulate the liquor traffic in 
New York city especially, surely the peo- 
ple of this city, through their representa- 
tives, are the best persons to decide the 
mode of regulation. Yet the city delega- 
tion in the legislature has been almost 
solidly against the bill, its only support 
from here coming from the men elected 
by the little strin of ‘‘brown stone” that 
arrovates to itself possession of all the 
wisdom and virtue of the metropcelis. It 
is easy to say that the rumsellers 
control the primaries, and it is 
to a great extent; but politics 
are no purer in the Eleventh and the 
Twenty-tirst assembly districts than in the 
Twelfth or the Twenty-third. The plain 
fact is that, right or wrong, the great ma- 
jority of the people in thiscity do not ap- 
prove of high license; and in a republican 
covernment the majority should rule. 
Our morals may be bad, but we have a 
right to manage our own affairs according 
to our own standard of morality, good or 
bad; and it is an ontrage that, even if ap- 
parentiy necessary, it should be possible to 
call in the aid of constituencies five hun- 
dred miles away. The popwation which 
is gathered around New York harbor is as 
distinct from the population of the Mo- 
hawk valley or the lake counties as that, 
of any one state is from that of another. 
There can be no good reason why Manhat- 
tan island should be governed from Al- 
bany any more than from Hartford or 
Trenton; and if we se@l bad mento Al- 
bany it is to a great extent because of the 
wretched habit of dependence upon outside 
interference to which we have accustomed 
ourselves. A. community only learns self 
control from the sense of responsibility; 
can only gain political as well as economic 
strength from freedom; and if this great 
community, which has spread out around 
the city hall, obliterating state as well as 
municipal lines in all except the arbitrary 
political arrangements, were set absolutely 
free of all superior power except that at 
Washington, it would not only gain the 
conveniences of home rule, but might also, 
perhaps, purify its poiitics in dignifying 
them. 


AN AMERICAN EVICTION. 
James City is a town of about two 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the 
Trent river, opposite the city of Newberne, 
in the state of North Carolina. It isa 
town of negroes, only two white people 
among the whole population. The in- 
habitants are said to be fairly industrious 
and frugal. They find employment in 
Neowberne as waiters, servants, washer- 
women, longshoremen, etc, and earn 
suflicient wages for their comfortable sup- 
port. Until a short time ago they were a 
very happy and contented set of people. 
But of late a change has come over them. 
They have flagrantly wronged a fellow 
man, and are beginning to find out that 
the wey of the transsgressoris hard: They 


have done evil, and now they are likely to 


be called upon to sulfer for it. The story 
of the wrong doing is interesting and in- 
structive. The New York Herald tells it 
in a recent issue, and from the EHerald’s 
columns we condense it for the readers of 
THE STANDARD: 

The wickedness commenced away back 
in 1862, when the Union forces were in 
possession of Newberne and the circum- 
jacent country. A promiscuous lot of 
negroes, male and female, old and young, 
came flocking into Newberne, looking for 
freedom under the Stars and Stripes. They 
didn’t come by single spies, but in regular 
battalions. There were thousands upon 
thousands of them. General Foster was 
puzzled what to do with them. Many en- 
listed in the army—others were employed 
in constructing fertifications—but © still 
there remained a very considerable num- 
ber, for whom something had to be done. 
That was when the wickedness began. 
There wasa sand ridge on the south side 
of the Trent river, known as Kimball’s 
hil. Nobody lived on it, nobody was using 
it, nobody cared whether anybody else 
used it or not. General Foster transferred 
the surplus negroes to this sand ridge, built 
them alot of slab houses, and furnished 
them rations until they were able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

The negrocs stuck there, and when the 
War Was over and southern commerce be- 
ean to revive they found work, as before 
recited, aloag the wharves and in the 
houses of Newberne, and became a happy 
and contented lot of citizens. 

But during all this time the James City 
negroes were wronging one of their fellow 
men—the cwner, namely, of the sand 
ridge on which James City stands. We 
all know the old proverbs about the mills 
of the gods and about Nemesis, and now, 
the Herald -ells us, the James Cityites are 
going to leam something about them ex- 
perimentally. For the owner of Kimball’s 
hillcomes fcrward and says he’s very sorry 
to inconvenience anybody, but he'd like to 
have his hill, which the unprincipled 
colored men have been using for pretty 


In this way dames City was founded. 


near a generation. He is a rich man, this | bonds. 


owner of Kimball’s Hill, and his name is 


James A. Bryan. 
the representative of the Herald who 1n- 


terviewed him: 


I don’t wish to disturb the negroes. I would 
seli them the property if they could purchase 
it, with the exception of the river front. That 
is so valuable that it would be utterly beyond 
the ability of the negroes or any friends of 
theirs to purchase it. 

On several occasious they have been very 
violent and almost riotous in their demonstra- 
tious when I or one of my zgents visited the 
place to serve notices of suit, or even to talk 
tothem quietly about the matter. At such 
times I have always shown them a determined 
front, and have given them to understand 
that Iwas armed and prepared to defend 
myself. This hada proper effect, and gen- 
erally quieted them. 

Everything there belongs to me, including 
the churches, houses, crops and all other im- 
provements. Some of the houses there are 
worth from three or four hundred dollars up- 
ward to a thousand or two. Quite a nice 
little sum when you consider that there are 
nearly four hundred buildings over there. 
Suppose there was even a nominal rent on 
these of say fifty centsa month each, you can 
see that it would make a handsome ineome of 
some $6,000 or $7,000 a year. 


This is what he said to. 


stand the true inwardness of things, will 


neclect the offers of the railroad compary, 


and secure a mortgage on the labor of 
Chicago's cmldren yet unborn by buying 


| some of the land, for the mere privilege of 


And the most melancholy feature of. 


the business is that the negroes, instead 
of quietly arranging to pay their rents 
and give up the river shore, pretend to 
think themselves ill used. They have 
issued an address, in which they say that 


the land was practically given to them by 


the United States authorities, that they 
have lived on it undisturbed for twenty 
years and have improved it from a sandy 
waste into a thriving little town with well 
cultivated gardens. And they claim that 
to take away their homes from them will 
be nothing short of confiscation. 

After all, there is this to be said for these 
James City negroes—that it is a little 
ridiculous for us to refuse them the sym- 
pathy which, under similar circumstances, 
we extend to Irishmen so freely. If itis 
hard on the Irish tenant to be charged 
rent for his own improvements, it is just 
as hard on the James City negro to have 
to pav rent for the house and g:urden he 
has made himself. It will scarcely do to 
have one kind of moral law for white men 
in Irelana, and another for black men in 
North Carolina. Either the Irish tenant 
who declines to be evicted is guilty of a 
crime, or the James City tenant who re- 
fuses to vacate his house is innocent of 
wrong. Perhaps after all, when God bade 
the waves wash up from ocean’s depths 
the sands of Kimball’s hill He may not 
have been thinking solely of providing a 
way for Mr. James A. Bryan to live on 
other people’s work. 

Chicago is to have an elevated railroad. 
She has granted to the Chicago and South 
Side rapid transit railroad company the 
right to construct and operate an elevated 
railroad within the municipal limits, and 
to secure by purchase or condemnation, 
and to own, aright of way thirty feet in. 
width ‘along its entire route,  ex- 
cept where intervening streets are 
crossed—greater widths being _ per- 
mitted where needed for _ stations. 
The company proposes to commence 
building at once, and is offering its stock 
and bouds for sale in Chicago, New York 
and Boston, the stock at ninety per cent 
of its par value, and the bonds, bearing 
six per cent interest, at 110. 

It is said, and doubtless with truth, that 
the grant of the franchise is accompanied 
with conditions which will secure the 
most approved form of elevated structure, 
both for safety and permanence and -the 
Jatest und best mode of equipment and 
operation. Three tracks are provided for, 
the third to be erected when the demands 
of rapid transit shall require it. This 
third track will permit the running of ex- 
press trains at high rates of speed, so us to. 
bring the suburban portion of Chicago 
within easy reach of the business center 
of the city. | 

In commending these securitites to the 
public, the promoters of the new company 
hold out the most glittering prospects, and 
predict that within a short time. their 
shares will be selling at three times their 
face value. They instance the City cable 
company, whose shares have appreciated 
to that extent, and whose route, as they 
announce with the emphasis of italics, will 
be paralleled and divided by the new 
elevated structure. 


What does all this mean when. trans- 
lated into plain English? Simply that the 
people of Chicago have bestowed upon a 
private corporation a franchise whose 
value will within a short time far surpass 
that of the material structure employed in 
operating it~a taxing power which may 
be expected to grow with years, and to 
whose ultimate proportions no limit can 
be assigned. 

And this is the least of the evil things 
that Chicago has recklessly done in this 
matter. Even before the new road is 
completed land values in the suburb to 
which it runs will begin to move upward 
with a velocity which will increase as the 
road draws nearer and nearer completion. 
Men who have gone there in search 
of homes within the limit of their 
means will find themselves compelled to 
move wearily farther on. The mansion 
and the tenement house will replace the 
cottage with its garden. The men who 
own Chicago will levy heavier taxes on 
the people who live in Chicago, and the 
statisticians, computing the value of the 
vacant lots, will tellin figures how much 
the elevated roads have added to Chicago's 
wealth. 


The chance of making money that the 
Chicago and South Side rapid transit com- 
pany offer to investors in their securities is 
very tempting. They will probably have 
little trouble in disposing of their stock and 


‘that would not otherwise do so. 
Our work at present is: purely educational. - 
We propose tv excite thought by-a free circu - 


living and working on which those chil- — 


dren, grown into men and women, wii! be 


forced to surrender a goodly portion of 


their earnings. 


FORESTRY IN FRANCE. 


How o Great Naiionat Trust is" Adminis«a 


tered—A iesson for Americans. 
France has nearly 7,560,000 acres of forest, 
one-third of which is the property of the 
state, while the remainder belongs to com- 
munes and public establiskments. The forests 
are not used as game preserves, but adminis- 
tered on scientific principles, to secure the 


greatest possible supply of timber, frewoed, — 
ete., without waste or denudation of the soil. . 


The Freuch forests are first divided into 
cantonments, and then into about 500 inspec- 
tions. In each inspection there is an in- 


pector, a garde general and brigadier. Then: 


come the conservations. There are thirty- 
five conservations, Over each there is 2 con- 
servator,. Who. has generally an. assistant. 
Next ave the inspectorial regions, of 
which there are six, -Each region has an: in- 
spector general. To unite and manage the 
whole is the central administration, which. is 
attached to the ministry of agriculture, and. 
under the charge of a genera! director. Be- 
sides these various grades of officials to look 
after the forest in a yeneral way, there is a 
special sercice des amenagements, and, what 


we 


is more important, a special service of re- . 


afforestation. : 

The great training establishment is the cel- 
ebrated National forestry school at Naney, 
which has been in existence for over half a 
century. Here instruction is given regarding 
the culture and management of trees, in nat- 
ural history, particularly as revards birds 
aud the insects which infest trees, mineralogy, 
applied mathematics, 
political economy, agriculture in its relation 
to forests, German and military drill. The 


school is supplied with an excellent staff of- 


professors, and the instruction is essentially 
practical.. The students ar® taken for excur- 
sions frequently, under their professors, to 
the forests of the Vosges, Jura, and Fontaine- 


bleau. Students must be between eighteenand | 


twenty when they enter. There is an entrance 
examination, but faver is ziven to scholars of 
the Polytechnic and the National agronomic 
institute. The studies last two years, and 
the students pay 1,500fF a year, besides an 
entrance fee for uniform, bedding, etc.. There 
isa secondary school in France where a two 
years’ course of instruction is given, and also 
an elementary school which supplies a simple. 
course of eleven months. Then in addition 


to this, instruction is given in forestry at each — 


of the numerous agricultural schools in the 
country, though not for the purpose of | train- 
ing officials. . 
Having finished his studies the young: 
forester enters the service as a garde generat 
stagiaire under an inspector, in order to get 
initiated into the business, and. receives 1,500f 
a year. When he becomes a full garde 


‘general he earns from 2,000f to 2,600f and is 


allowed expenses. The under 
receive from 3,000f to 3,8 


inspectors 
f; the inspectors, 


from 4,000F to 6,000f; conservators, $,000f to | 


32,000f; inspectors-general, 12,000f to 15,000i, 
and the director, 18,000f. A forestry officials 
lot isa very enjoyable one. He has not hard 
work; he has plenty of exercise in the open 
air, aud he rides about comfortably on horse 
back. 

The farmers in France are not deprived of 
the use of the forests. Only the other day M. 
Gabe, the director of forests, issued a circular 
urging the conservateurs to see that the 
furmiers’ stock got aceess to the forests in 
their communes, as the drought had made 
ordinary forage scarce. In the cases where 
the communes. did net possess any wood lands 
the state forests were to be put at the dis- 
posal of the farmers. : 

The annual yield of the forests in France igs 


over 35,000,000f, more than half of which is. 


profit. 
Educaiing Their. Men. 
_RicaMmonn, Va.—Land and labor club No. 


Lis holding regular meetings and increasing | 
Our only condition to mem- » 


its menbership. 
bership 2t preseut is that the applicant shall 
read ‘Progress and Poverty” through. - 
find that this causes many to read the work 


lation of our literature. 

William MM. Ivins’s “Machine Politics” sells 

like “hot cakes,” and is making animpression. 
We too have a political machine in this city. 
JOHN T. CHAPPELL, Sec. 


The Standara O:1 Cempany’s Latest Entere 
prise. he 

CurcaGo, Ill.—The Standard oil company is 
actively at work—or to speak more accurate- 
Iv, has.a lot of men. actively at work for it— 
building a pipe line from the oil region around 
Lima, Ohio, to this city. 
right. of way, will cost about two and a quar- 
ter millions of doliars. The Standard com- 


pany has secured control of all the oil land — 
about Lima, and when the pipe line is coim- ~ 


pieted will be in a position to furnish Chicago 
with eruce cil for fuel and to tax her. indus- 
tries pretty heavily for doing so. 


Hurrzvh for Protection! 


The Wilkesbarre, Pa., axle.works. has noti- 
fied its one thousand employes of a reduction — 
in wages, ranging from ten to forty per cent, 
to go into effect May 1. Cause, over produc- | 
tion—the other protected fellows can’t afford | 


to buy axles. 


Reducing Duties Will Not Reduce Wages, 
Congressman Bynuni’s Speech. : 
Willa reduction of duties necessarily cause’ 
a reduction of wages?) No greater fallacy 
was ever asserted. Labor does’ not. receive 
all or any great portion of the protection 
given by the present law. The protection 


upon cotton goods runs from 42.30 percent — 
to 73.31 per cent, and vet the labor cost in) - 


these munufactures ouly runs from 12.57 per 
cent to37 per cent. The protection on woolen 
gocds runs from 52.07 per cent to 89.94 per 
cent, and yet the labor eccstin these manu- 
factures only runs trom 16.36 per cent to 81.25. 
per cent. : E 

Wages neither rise above nor fall below 
the standard. The standard is not fixed by 


the mnmanufacturers in proportion to the rate ~ 


of duties imposed, but is fixed by the prices 
paid'in all the avocations and by the oppor- 
tunities in independent pursuits, 


AnInfant Industry That Seemstoe Be Growe 
+ 
New York Times, ee 
A trade journal in the course of some re- 
marks wbout the spring trade. in paints, Says: 
‘Linseed oil, which is a very important item, 
has advanced sixteen cents per svallon, and is 
now selling for fifty-six cents against forty 
cents.a ycar ago.” “This advance of forty per 
ceut has been caused by the National linseed: 
oil trust, an organization formed upon the: 
plan of the sugar trust and the cotton seed. 
oil trust. A tariff duty. of twenty-five cents 
a gallon (equivalent to lifty-four per cent) has 
enabled this ring to exact so fi 
from consumers. ne 


But shrewd investors, who unter- 
28 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Mr. Brewer of Michigan seems to think 
New Jersey a sort of American Sahara, 
and evidently has never heard that farms 
in New England can often be bought for 
less than the cost of the improvements on 
them. Massachusetts potatoes and New 
dersey vegetables are what Mr. Brewer 
talks about in congress—as, being from 
Michigan, he naturally would: 

It is our protective tariff which has largely 
built up our varied industries, and which bas 
tended to make us the most prosperous na- 
tion in the world. A protective tariff tends 
to aid and build up all our industries, to 
bring the producer and consumer nearer to- 
gether, aad thereby largely save the cost of 
transportation. bis has made more valua- 
bie the farm and given a better market for its 
products. This is what has made lands near 
our large cities more valuable than those 
More distant. This is why the lands in rough 
and rocky New Engiand and in sterile New 
Jersey are more valuable than our fertile 
lands in Michigan and Mianesota. Every 
farmer knows well that be cannot send to 
foreign lands his potatoes, vegetables, and 
Many other things which he grows upon the 
farm, and that he must rely upon the home 
mariet for the same. Hence itis all impor- 
taut that he should feel a deep interest in the 
building up of manufacturing towns and 
cities near his home, where he can market his 
surplus productions. 

This is all very fine, and would carry 
sonviction to the most skeptical; but un- 
fortunately Browne of Indiana, another 
_ protectionist statesman, had to go to work 
and say that the trouble with the farmers 
is that they can’t afford to sell their 
potatoes and thinys cheap enough to com- 
mand the trade of the protected consum- 
ers, notwithstanding the saving in the cost 
of transportaticn. He tells us: 

The friuts of the garden and the form come 
cross the ocean and enter our markets and 
in competition with us. Cabbages come to us 
irom Holland; potatces from Scotland, Nova 
Scotia and Canada; rye from Canada; peas, 
beans, hay and eggs from Deumark and Nor- 
way; onions from Spain and Ezypt; tobacco 
from Sumutra; woo! from South America, 
South Africa, Australia and elsewhere, and 
eattle from Mexico. 

We have imported 700,000 bushels of pota- 
tees in a single month, and over 158,000,000 
dozens of eggs in one year. Canada sells 
3,000,900 busheis of rye in our markets annu- 
ally, and last vear our imports of food pro- 
ducts, exclusive of sugar, tea, coffce and 
tobacco, were valued at over 357,000,000. 

And so good Mr. Browne wants a lot 
more protection on the potatoes and eggs 
and cabbages and all the rest of them, so 
that the farmers, by having a protected 
home market for their produce, may be 
able to buy their blankets and clothing and 
plows and other things from the protected 
smanufacturers, and thus keep their home 
market going. 

vs queer, though, that manufacturers 
and farmers should both need protection. 
Is it possible that an American citizen can 
do nothing but twiddle his thumbs with- 
out assistance from the government? 


The National Builder bas been collect- 
inz some statistics on the subject of wages 
*in the building trades, and discovers some 

curious variations in the earnings of labor. 
Pressed brick masons, for examovle, receive 
$6.50 dav in Kansas City, Mo.; $6 in 
Portiand, Ore.; $5 in Boston, $4.80 (eight 
hours) in Chicago, $4.50 in Cincinnati, 
$3.79 in Jacksonville, Fla., and $3.50 in 
Richmond, Va. Spentcls receive $3.50 
a day in New York, $3 i Boston, $2.50 in 
Richmond, #2.25 in Butialo and $2 in De- 
troeit. There is a like variance in the rates 
@1 Wages in different cities in ali branches 
of the bullding trade. Common laborers 
receive $22 day in Chicago and Salt Lake 
City, ¥1.75 in Philadelphia and Boston, 
$1.99 in Richmond, $1.25 in Jacksonville 
aud $1 in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

rigures like dis will give the protection- 
ists some trouble, or would do so, if 
facis could ever trouble a protectionist. If 
itis the biessed tariff that secures the ma- 
son 86.50 in Bansas City, why doesn’t it 
do as niuch for his brother in Detroit? 


The Sands street Methodist church is a 
~ Yeligious organization established in 1794, 
in the then insignificant village of Brook- 
dyn. The purpose of its founders was to 
previde a Luilding in which they might 
worship God uiter their own fashion, and 
a burying ground in which their dead 
might peacefully await the summons to 
the resurrection. So they bought a piece 
of land for a medest price, and for yeurs 
thereafier the Sands street church was a 
flourishing institution. 

But now, in 1888, the Jand has ceased to 
be of use to the Sands street convregation. 
Brooklvn has grown from a village to a 
giani city. The tide of business has risen 
around the Sands street church and forced 
its congregation to move to considerable 
Gistances. The land that once was useful 
for church and church yard is now suited 
only for warehouses ‘and shops. The 
ehurch must move away. It can’t afford 
to stay where it is. 

One would think that under these cir- 
eumstances the Sands strect congrega- 
tion would thank the people of Brooklyn 
for allowing them to use that piece of 
land so long, apologize for not vacating it 
sooner, find: offer in a Christian spirit to 
pay any expenses connected with the 
preparation of the ground for business 
use. But they haven't done anything of 
the sort. On the contrary, they have sold 
the land for around sum, boxed up the 
rard and transferred 
them to the Evergreens cemetery, and 
moved awuy to another neighborhood, 
where the same iand speculating process 
will begin ayain. 

The Sands sireet congregation would be 
horrified if anybody accused them of being 
a state church, supported at the public ex- 
pense. Yet that is precisely what they 
are. 


The assembly at Albany has passed the 
bill appropriating &1,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the state canals, and unless 
the senate persists in ifs determination to 
hhave as litde money as possible spent un- 
der the direction of a democratic official, 
the improvements will stand a chance of 
being carried so far along next winter as 
to miak e them available in 1889, 

On the face of things it would seem felly 
to reduce the appropriation. For the im- 
| provements are of such a kind that untii 
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service. The length of the shortest lock 
determines the available lockage length 
of the whole canal; and so long as a single 
lock is left unlengthened the lengthening 
of all the rest is practicaliy useless. It is 
as easy to work on fifty locks at once as 
on two; if ai! the money necessary is pro- 
vided at this session of the legislature, the 
work of improvement can easily be finished 
by the time navigation opens next year. 
The republican legislators who oppose 
the appropriation do not deny this. But 
this is a presidential year; and although 
it will be impossible to do any work on the 
canal improvements until after election 
day, still they have an uneasy feeling that 
the wicked democrats will whip the devil 
round the stump somehow, and make the 
spending of that million dollars do good 
campaign service in one way or another. 
They would scorn to do anything of the 
kind themselves—that goes without saying 
-——but of course the democrats are different. 
And the deuce of it is, that a great many 
men, who are only voters and not poli- 
ticians, are obliged to admit that the re- 
publicans may be half way right. They 
have an undefined idea that somehow that 


miliion may do campaign service—not be-' 


cause the men who will have the spending 
of it are democrats, but because they are 
politicians. 

The wrangle over the canal Scene 
tion bill is a melancholy commentary on 
our polititical system. After all our in- 
vestigating committees, and citizens’ move- 
ments, and purifying panaceas of one kind 
and another, about the best we can say 
for the men who make and administer our 
laws seems to be that they haven't been 
found out vet. And the worst of it is that 
charges of corruption of one kind or 
another have become so frequent thut it no 
longer hurts a man’s reputation much to 
be accused of some specific act of mal- 
feasance. ‘He’s no worse than the rest,” 
or *“‘they sav those sort of things about all 
public men,” are frequent comments. 

We don’t need to leok very far to find 
the reason for this. In every vocation the 
prize of wealth falls to the man who is 
smart enough to be dishonest without 
being found out—to get round the law 
without breaking it. The greed of riches 
is stimulated by precept and example and 
by the dread of poverty; and the various 
roads to riches are made hard, save that 
which trespasses on the rights of other 
men. Our politicians are the fruit, less 
of our political than of our social system. 
To secure honest legislators we must make 
it possible for men to be honest without 
incurring the penalty of poverty. 


The legislature at Albany seems likely 
to do something to put an end to the Man- 
hattan elevated railroad using its stations 
as stands for the sale of newspapers, 
books and fancy goods. As matters are 
at present the company rents out toanother 
corporation a valuable franchise, to which 
it has itself no title whatever. The use of 
the streets: was granted to the elevated 
companies for the operating of their 
roads, and for no other purpose. The 
newsdealers whose business is injured by 
the competition of the Manhattan news 
company are active in the matter and 
hopeful of success. 


The opposition to the Brundage tax bill 
is an unconscious homage paid to the 
principle of the single tax by some of its 
bitterest opponents. The Brundage bill 
proposes simply to carry into effect the 
ordinarily received principles of taxation. 
Only that and nothing more. The only 
ground on which pro-poverty theorists can 
logically oppose it is that it may possibly 
be executed. It prevides for precisely 
that system of taxation which they are 
never tired of saying is the only correct 

system. 

if it is right tot tax a man’s house, it is 
certainly right to tax his watch, and his 
earriage, and his service of silver plate. 
If it is right to make a man pay tax on 
the house he buys outright, it is surely 
right to tax him for the house on which he 
holds a mortgage. Ifit be rephed that to 
tax mortgages WHI prevent men from lend- 
ing money on mortgage, the reply is ready 
that to tax houses prevents men from 
building houses. Any tax on industry 
will tend to check that ind: ustry. We all 
know that, though a t many of us are 
chary of admitting it. ; 

The enerzy of the antagonism to the 
Brundage bill is prophetic of the triumph 
of the single tax on land values. One by 
one the various tax svstems that throttle 
industry are being fiercely attacRed, put 
upon their defense and found wanting. 
With Mr. Keiley displaying the hollowness 
of the protection theory in congress, and 
Mr. Brundage holding up the personal 
property tax for exhibition at Albany, men 
are<iaily more and more induced to turn 
their gaze toward the only taxing system 


grea 


. that fosters industry instead of choking it, 


and develops wealth instead of poverty, 


Atarecent sale of ferry franchises in 
this city the franchise of the Houston 
street ferry was sold for five years for 
$5,000 a year; the franchise of the Cort- 
landt street ferry for ten years at $10,000, 
and the Desbrosses street ferry, ten years, 
for $7,000a year. The Cortlandt street and 
Desbrosses street ferries, besides paying. the 
renial in cash, are obliged to allow the 
city the use of their boats for extineuish- 
ing fires along the river front and to carry 
an equipment of lose for that purpose. 

That was a pleasant litile speech of a 
real estate operator to a representative of 
the New York Herald. The two were 
discussing the so called ‘depression’ in 
city real estate. “Let those who talk of 
depression,” said this man who knew 
whereof he spoke, “try to buy a piece of 
real estate, either improved or unim- 
proved, and he will find that the value of 
land has not decreased. I know thai 
some houses have sold very cheiiy, but 
that does not affect the valie of the land 
upon which they stand. A shrewd buyer 
dees not consider what are called improve- 
ments; he looks at the value of tie land 
itself.” 

Exactly. The improvements are a minor 
ruatter; itis the land that has the value. 
Yet the improvements, which are the re- 
sult of individual industry, ave discouraged 
by heavy taxation; while the land values. 


| $17,000,000. 


the whole community, are practically un- 
taxed. 


The guiding principle of an Irish faction 
is, when you see a head hit it. The chief 
canon of the modern taxation system is of 
much the same order: when you see an in- 
dustry tax it. 

The legislature of the state of Texas, in 
pursuance of this rule, are meditating the 
taxation of base ball clubs. Buse ball 
clubs make lots of money and need plenty 
of police protection—especiaily to the um- 
pire. Therefore base ball clubs ought to 
be taxed. There is no argument that can 
be adduced in favor of taxing houses and 
barns that will not equaily apply to the 
taxation of base ball clubs. If one is made 
to pay, the other certainly should not be 
let go free. 

The Austin Statesman, however, doesn’t 
believe in taxing base ball clubs. It en- 
treats the Jegislature not to think of such 
athing. it says: 

If the legislature desires to kill off this only 
summer sport known in Texus, to cut short 
what wiil prove a beneficial rivalry and in- 
tercourse between the five leading cities of 
Texas, then it could not pursue a more direct 
or certain course. This matter has not been 
looked at in its true light by those members 
of the legislature who propose to do this tax 
act. When it is known that such a procedure 
means the end of this amusement, we think 
the legislature wili take the liberal view that 
the state does not want any such thing done. 

The Statesman evidently wants to see 
base ball flourish in Texas and knows just 
what must be done to encovrage it. Quite 
as evidently the Statesman isn't partic- 
ularly anxious for the increase of houses 
and barns and horses and cattle and sheep 
and those sort of things, for it doesn’t. 
utter a word of protest against their taxa- 
tion. but lets the legislature go on discour- 

aging them in the same ¢ good old fashioned 
way. 


How much interest the American people 
are taking in the tariff discussion is evi- 
denced. by the demand for public docu- 
ments relating to the question. Of the 
president’s message a million and a half 
of copies have been distributed, and Mr. 
Mills’s speech has aiready reached a circu- 
lation of 160, 000, with a rapidly rising de- 
mand, 

On the other hand, only forty thousand 
copies of Mr. Kelley’s speech have been 
called for, notwithstanding its vaunted 
effectiveness in exploding the free trade 
theory. There is a suspicion however, 
that the wiser heads among the protec- 
tionists look on the Kelley oration as 
rather a dangerous document to circulate. 


A convention, at whieh representatives 
were present from eleven states, was held 
at Hot Springs, N. C., last week. for the 
purpose of devising measures for promot- 
ing immigration to the south. There was 
a good deal of enthusiasm and some very 
practical work and talk. It was decided 
to form an immigrant dssociation, with 
head quarters at New York, and to re- 
quest subscriptions from the various 
southern cities, counties and towns to pay 
the necessary expenses. The association 
expects to be in working order, witli 
plenty of money at its command, by the 
first of July. 

The object of this movement, ‘of course, 
is to benefit the people who now live in the 
southern states, Whatever advantages 
may be offered to the immigrants will not 
be offered from pure philanthropy, but 
simply to induce them to come. But unless 
the association wants to see its purpose 
defeated, it will warn the southern people 
to make haste and buy each man some of 
his country before the immigration bezins, 
and on ne account to be in a hurry to sell 
it. There is many a southern family liv- 
ing in comfort and happiness to-day that 
will be broken up and crusted into poverty 
if there comes an inrush of immivration 
into the south. Lands will rise in value, 
fences will be built higher and higher, 
and the unfortunate landless ones, be they 
native or foreign, will be driven to com- 
pete for the privilege of work, and failing 
to obtain it, will have no refuge, but the 
poorhouse. 

New York is far from being. a thickly 
settied state. There is plenty of urculti- 
vated land within her borders—plenty of 
natural opportunities lying idle. Yet 
thousands upon thousands of New York- 
ers, by birth and descent, lave been forced 
to leave their native state simply because 
they can’t alford to pay for the privilege of 
hving there. If the southern people are 
not careful they will find themselves as 
badly off as the New Yorkers. 


When Canada went into business as a 
dominion she was burdened with a dabt of 
$75,000,000, against which she might fairly 
set public works estimated to be worth 
Now she hus a deot of 
$273,000,000, and the value of her oublic 
works has only risen to $45,000,000. Her 
exports have fallen from $102,000,000 in 
1882 to $89,000,000 in 1887, and her im- 
ports from $152,000,000 to $105,000,000. 
The immigrants that land on her shores 
are mosily bound for the United States, 
and the most enterprising of her young 
men are swarming into this comtry. 
Speaking generally, Canada seeins to be 
in a pretty bad way 

The simple truth is that Canada has 
been trying the protective plan, without 
being strong enough to bear it. We of 
the United States have the compersating 
advautage of free trade with 60,000,900 
pecple to set against the burden of the 
tarill; but poor Canaen has practiaally all 
protection and no free trade. To appreci- 
ate the dominiou’s unfortunate condition 
we need only suppose the state of New 
York protected against all the other states 
and forbicding her citizens to trode with 
Philadelphia, Boston or Chicago, save 
under penalty of heavy fines. ‘The only 
wonder is that Canada should have 
able to stand it so long. 


The Pine Lumber Pool, 
Congressman Bynuny’s Speech. 

The pine lumber pool has suececdel during 
the past year in advancing the price of lun 
ber $12 to $15 per thousand, or the ground of 
high shippiug rales und increased wages. 
The grounds for the advance are wivial, us 
the wages of the men are only $5 nore per 
month and ther uNuIng EXpeiltses of the vessels 
are nu greater. The povi, which hasadopted 
all the methods of newly invented tists, has 

simply made the peopie of Califamnia puy 
about one and w balf millions into its pocket. 
It controls suips and mills, and reguates the 


_ they are ea ae they will be ” no j that result from the work and pressure of Prices of pine lumber to suit itself. 
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THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 


Letter from W. W. Bailey. 

CuicaGo, April 29.—I wish to say, in behalf 
of the provisiunal committee of the national 
single tax conference, that affairs are pro- 
gressing favorably and that indications point 
to a notable gathering on the Fourth of July 
in this splendid city. 

The committee has been hampered in its 
operations by the fact that its members are 
men who have very little leisure, and so what 
has been dune has been accomplished under 
disadvantages which all our friends who 
work for their living will-readily appreciate. 
I can say, however, that the somewhat bulky 
correspondence has men uttended to pretty 
thoroughly, that a good local committee has 
been set) to work, that the necessary funds 
are being subscribed, that reduced railroad 
rates from every part of the country are be- 
ing arranged, and that outside interest, 
notably among the newspapers, is developing 
under the stimulus of this event, which prom- 
ises to be historic. 

It isin the discussion whick will precede 
and follow this conference, in the increased 
activity of our friends everywhere by reason 
vf the interest which ‘they must fcel in the 
first national meeting of men whose object it 
will be to promote the spread of the single 
tux doctrine, thut my great hope hes. Ide 
not care so muecn for what the conference 
does in the way of whereases and resolves. 
IT do care that it shall set men to asking 
themselves what all these carnest men mean 
who travel for distances noc to shout fora 

candidate, not to view with alarm or point 
with pride, but to devise 2 means whereby 
certain economic truths may be the more cer- 
tainly and speedily diffused among the peo- 
ple—not among this class of people or that, 
but among the whole people, great and small, 
rich and poor, wise aud foolish, Men are 
already wondering that sucha novelty snould 
be contersplated asa conference of persons 
who prepose to abolish poverty by means of 
a single tax. What will those men do when 
they see the conference itself? Not a confer- 
ence of men with long hair, dirty coilars and 
beer soaked hides, but of intellizent, well 
dressed, clean, suber and clear spoken gentle- 
men, each of them, perliaps quite self support- 
ing in aworldly way and each witha definite, 
solid, irrefrageble idea of what he warts and 
how it may be had. 

I confess that from a certain very definite 
dread of this business that fell upon me so un- 
expectedly I was not consulted before Mr. 
Williams sent out his circular proposing to 
saddle the duty upon me which [ have since 
tried to discharge. I am coming to regard 
it with a great hope of success. I have 
solicited the advice and co-operation of such j 
men as Judge Maguire, Mr. Ring, Mr. Custer, ! 
Mr. Adams, Martin Williams, Air. McCann j 
and Mr. Atkinson, and they are entering 
cordiallviinto the work which it is necessary 
to do, so I may be excused for gathering } 
some enthusiasm as I goalong, especially as 
the friends here at home—and they are in- 
creasing daily under the steady propaganda 
which is being maintained—are evtering with 
zest into the work, confident of the great 
benefits which are certain to flow from a meet- 
ing of so much importance. 

Already Mr. La Shelie, the excellent gentle- 
man I was so fortunate as to get to act as 
secretary to the provisional comuinittee, is re- 
ceiving notifications from those who will be 
present. A delegation of thirty or more will 
come from Missouri. Indiana will send quite 
asmany more. Illinois will have from fifty 
to a hundred. Karsas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Kentucky, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and New York are being heard from, 
and it is believed that the attendance wil! be 
worthy of so great an cccasion. 

I trust that every friend of the cause will 
feelit to be his duty to be present. Some 
sacrifices you can afford to make in a matter 
of such noinent. It will be something to re- 
member and be proud of that you shared in 
the work of the first great national meeting 
of true revenue reformers. Most of you will 
live to see this beneficent doctrine of ours 
practically applied. Most of you, God will- 
ing, will live to share in the benefits it will 
surely confer. It will be a glorious thing to 
your chiidren that you were of that faith- 

} band that gathered from. widely separated 
aBiits to begin the work whose rebults will be 
seen in happier homes, sweeter manners and 
purer laws. I would not miss 1t, I know, were 
it to involve walking, and even sharper sacri- 
fices; und Il am sure that the same spirit of 
devotion and hopefulness is everywhere the 
badge of those who have taken up the cross 
of the new crusade. 


Then, friends, from Maine to California, 


from Minnesota to Texas, I bespeak and urge 
your co-uperation, your earnest aid in making 
this conference not alone respectable, but 
commanding. Say to-day that you will be 
with us, and come, even if in coming you must 
deny yourselves, as I and others of us have 
had to do for lesser causes. Come, and let us 
send out from this city by the jake so strong, 
so notable and so earnest a cry that all the 
country will bear it and give heed ‘to the 
meaning, We can challenge the attention of 
press and public. It were sinful if we failed 
to do it. W. W. Barney. 


THE PROTECTIONIST VIEW OF IT. 
The Absurdity of Free Trade Sentiment 
Poinred Oat. 

Hope Vatiey, R. 1.—Permit me to saya 
few words in favor of our splendid protective +. 
tarill system. 

The great mistake that free traders make is 
the assumption that consumers have any 
rights that producers shouid respect. Free 
traders are also guilty of holding such er- 
roneous ideas as that abundance is a greater 
blessing than scarcity; that the results of 
labor are of more importance than the efforts 
of labor; that dearness is an evil; that cheap- 
ness is the poor man’s luxury, and to clinch 
their arguments they emphatically claim that 
the chief end of man is not to pry taxes. 

These assumptions are somewhat plausible, 
but have they practical value? 

Let us suppose all men willing to do unto 
each other as, under like circumstances, they 
would like to be doue by. Seciety could then 
dispense with nine hundred and ninety-nine 
luwyers-out of every one thousand. Now, 
every man who pins. his faith to the gospel of 
Frye, Platt, Morrill & Co., will declare such 
aw result very bad for jlawyers. For this non- 
observance of the golden rule furnishes just 
su much protection to lawyers in furnishing 
them meuns of guining a living. Protected 
lawyers, us Consuiners, in their turn, give la- 
bor employment. The logical outcome of this 


-view is, considered from the standpoint of 


orthodox protective policy, that the more 
wicked, fractious and quarre!some men are, 
the more will the legal fraternity be pro- 
tected. 

The same kind of reasoning can be applied 
to ministers of religion and teachers of mo- 
rality. If there were no sin or wrong doing 
in the world there would be no necessity for 
religious or moral teachers. As a protection- 
ist 1 must say that the wickedness and im- 
morality of men is a good thing, for it gives 
many men and women employment in our 
churches and other ethical institutions. 

‘Equally applicable is this reasoning to 


education. If every person were a natural 
Solomon, our schools and colleges wouid go 
out of existence. It is therefore necessary, in 
order to protect college professors and school 
teachers, that ignorance shall prevail. 1 feel 
sure that i iron and coal mine owners, lumber 
lords, the representatives of gigantic trusts, 
will agree with me in this respect. 

Suppose that science should produce an un- 
failing peliedy forall theills and.ailments that 
flesh is heir to, sothat every one could be sure 
of living to ripe old age. Just consider what a 
terrible thing this would be. Of course free 
traders would say that such a discovery 
would be an inestimable boon to humanity— 
unless it should get into the bands of some 
trust—but the far-sighted protectionist would 
see it differently. For in the event of such 
a discovery the great question would be, 
What will keep doctors from starving? 
What will become of druggists and poof 
drug clerks? What will become of chem- 
ists who compound chemical substances, 
and the bottle makers who make bottles 
for patent medicines to be put in, and the 
pill box manufacturer with his employes 
and all the old women who gather medicinal 
herbs for a living? The list would be greatly 
extended, showing the amount of suffering 
that would result from such a great dis- 
covery. If any one should try to answer 
these objections by referring to the accrued 
good to humanity, I, asa protectionist, should 
suy, “Oh! that’s nothing buta free trade ar- 
eument; I don’t goin fur any inventions, im- 
prevement or discovery that will put our free 
American doctors on a level with the POHper 
ductors of Europe.” 

And so all inventions and improvements in 
tending to lessen labor and cheapen pro- 
duction area curse. Take an extreme case: 
Suppose heaven should rain down thousands 
of loaves of bread into the streets. The 
starving poor might eat and be filled, but 
what a terrible thing jt would be [for the 
business interest of bake shops and. restau- 
rants. How we vrotectionists, with Senator 
Evarts at our head, would fervently pray to 


be delivered from the grinding competition 


of heaven, in order that uur baking establish- 

ments might be protected. Without protec- 

tion ¥v verily life would not be worth living. 
Georcr H. HADLEY. 


: OUswerge Men Active. 

Osweco, N. Y.—The Pioneer I2 aid Ja 
bor club of this city is ia a Ree condi- 
tion, and bids fair to iecme a power in the 
municipal affairs of our city and of our state 
government. We are gaining strength daily, 
and our meetings are well attended. Last 
fali we polled 671 votes for Henry George, 
aud this spring, by indorsing certain cundi- 
dates who were favorabie to our principles, 
we succeeded in getting several single tax 
men elected to important offices. In order to 
spread the light we have decided to dis- 
tribute copies of “Progress and Poverty” to 
all who will consent to read it, and we feel 
assured that good results will follow, 

Our club recently sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Mr. John Sullivan, one of the 
founders of the Pioneer club, a stanch and 
zealous advocate of the doctrine of the single 
tax. He commanded the respect and esteem 
of all who knew him. Peace to his ashes. 

Jas. C. Murray, President, 
160 West First street. 


No More Need to Hunt for Rabies. 

Two years ago a process of making arti- 
ficial rubies by fusing aluminate of lead with 
silica and adding a little chromium for color- 
ing matter, was discovered. The stones were 
good although not so brilliant as the natural 
rubies, and it was not until the Paris syndi- 
cate of dealers in precious stones had de- 
ciared they must be sold as artificial, that 
the trade in them was stopped. Since thena 
process has been perfected by Messrs. Fremy 
and Verneuil in France, whereby fluoride of. 
barium is made to act upon aluminium, con- 
taining traces of bichromate of potassiam. 
By this means rubies, rhombohedral in form, 
of che proper color, transparency and lustre 
which are as hard as the natural ‘gems and 
eut like topaz—indeed, absclutcly perfect 
stones—are formed. 


In the Face of Inevitable Tariff Reduction. 

Among the industries which have just been 
projected are a steam grist mill at Ashton, 
Me.; corn factory, Cherrvfield, Me.; iron 
foundry, Southington, Conn.: sugar mill, To- 
peka, Kan.; iron foundry, Orauge, Mass.; rat- 
tan fuctory, Wakefield, Mass.; optical instru- 
ment mill, Southbridge, Mfass.; pulp and paper 
mill, Augusta, Mle.; coffin trimming works, 
Essex, Conn.; stocking mill, Manchester, x. 
H.; foundry, Mechanic Falls , Me.: paper mills, 
near Erving, Mass.; grist mill, McCook, Neb.; 
ccoper . factory, Por end, Me.: woolen mills, 
Delaware county, In.; a lumber developing 
company at. Borland, Me.; a larze steel 
manufacturing plant at Chicago with a cagi- 
tal of $560,000; and a cotton’ yarn .manu- 
factory with a capital of $200,000 at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Awekening Interest by Discussion.. 

BaLrimiore, Md., April 25.—Mr. John Sal- 
mon of the Baltimore anti-poverty society 
last night read a paper entitled ‘The philos- 
ophy of the Geurze movement,” before a 
evlored society called the Monumental liter- 
ary and scientific association, at the Madison 
street Presbyterian church. Thirty minutes 
was allowed for the address and twenty min- 
utes final summary, with ten minutes speeches 
free to all. There were about ‘five hundred 
present and speeches were made by Messrs. 
Dixon, Davis, Reed, Dr. Brown and Cummings 
of the association. Not a-few converts were: 
made and many became interested and want 
to hear more. We will follow this work up 
with a distribution of tracts. | 

L. T. JONES, Seeretary, 


Hold On, Land Owners, and the People 
Wil Make Your Fortuue. 

An old New Yorker was asked what prop- 
erty was worth on the eastside of Central 
park. “Well,” said he, “it is quoted ata 
million dollars a block; but very few holders 
would sellat that figure. The truth is that 
those who hold on will be able in five years to 
getanything they ask. for it—two; three, or 
tive millions of dollars.” 


persanat: 


Albert Smith has not taken charge of the 
Brooklyn Free Press, as was reported. - 

M. Charles Floquet, the new. French pre- 
mier, is an old-time radical in polities.. Dur- 
ing the empire he was one of the thirteen 
prominent republicans prosecuted by the guv- 
ernment. He entered the chamber of depu- 
ties in 1876, and voted for ammesty to the 
communists. In 1853 “he was appointed. pre- 
fect ofthe Seiue, but was forced to resign 
because of his advocacy uf local zovernment 
for Paris. 

S. Shimado, editor of the Mainichi Skim- 
bun, or Tokio Datly News, has arrived at San 
Francisco on a tour of observation and study 
in this country. 
organ of Tokio, and he is. watching the prog- 
ress of revenue reform in the United States 
with greatinterest. Mr. S. says the people 
of this country have no adequate conception 
of the immense progress made by Japan 


during the last tw enty years.—New, Redes 
‘ping corne Iots. 


World 


His paper is the free trade 


“But be encountered a streak, 


ae hy, ma? demanded 


: 
| 


PEN, PASTE AND ) Scissors. 


It is the Omaha Herald which bdclieves that 
while the erumblings of Matthew Arnold will 
be speedily forgotten, his “Light of Asia” will 
be read dec ades hence. 

A young man wants to know how he. can 
get into the best New York suciety. He will 
hiv re to stand on the line and wait for some — 
of the noble 400 to die off.—(The Fpoch.. 


Norwich has a2 man whe says the bridge 


across the Thames. at New London is to be 


the biggest kind of a bridze. He has ex- 
amined the plans and he declares that it. will 
have five svusms.—{j Norwich Bulletin. 

The annual report of the city marshal says: 
“It has been our painfal duty to lose by death. 
two of our offi ers during. the past. year.” 
The “department ought-to > be re haved from. 
such a duty immediately -—[Worcester Spy. 

The Oil City Derrick says that. 53,600 pes 
troleuin wells have been driven in Pennsyi- 
Vania and New York. The product sold. for 
$500,000,000, a profit of 3396 B08. O00. The ex- 
portation of the oil was. G.28L, 102,023. gallons, 

watch dials are now made by photography 
at a mere fraction of their: former cost. They 
ali used to be painted by band. Nowa hun- 
dred are made in the time formerly required 
to produce one, and each of the hundred is 
better than the one would: have been. 

The trade in birds fer. women’s hats was so 
enormous lust yeur that-a. single London 
dealer admitted that he sold two millions of 
every kind and color, At one auction in one 
week there were sold 6,000-birds of paradise, 
5,000 tmpeyan ee sants, 400,000 Fameaine 
birds, and other birds from North ard South 
America, and S60,0uV feuthered skins from. 
India. 


Heavy machinery is now run by artesiaw 
well power in many parts of France, and the: 
experience of the Freneb shawsthat the deeper 
the weil the greater the pressure and the 
hizher the temperature. ‘The. famous Gre- 
nelle wel i, sunk to the depth of 1,800 feet, and. 
flowing daily 500.060 ezallons, has a pressure 
of sixty, poudds to the square inch, the water 
being xlso so hot that it is used tor heating 


the hospitals. 


The managers. of the Readiase iron works. 
have got the prot tective principie cownm to o& 
fine voint.. Aft ter keeping more thar a. thor- 
sand men idle rer several months, on the 

ground that trade was cull, they have now 
permitted them to go to work again at 2 re 

duction of seven and a half. per cent im theit 
wages. 3feuntime the local store keepers 

have bad to do without the trade of this 
thousand idie mer. 

The all-pervading sense of dependenceupou 
some ore. else which characterizes the. office 

seeking class is iilustrated by a brief conver- 

sation at the aoxtional capital: “Johuny,* 
ealled out an anxieus Wasnington. mother, 

‘jes’ you. stop. Hiuzin’ stuns at them boys.” 

the young Philistine. 

“Becos their pa is. your pa’s iatlooence, a 'f 

you go to throwin’ stuns yer dad@il be outin a 
Job.”- —{Youth’s Companion. 

A large party of officers and privates of the 
anor able artillery company of London have 
applied for leave of ubsence to visit the 
United States this month, m_ order to be 
present at the 250th anniversary of the An- 
cient and honorable «artillery company. of 

Boston, that company being an offshoot of 
the London company. A Jarge delegation 
from Boston attended the 350 Oth anniversary 
of the London company Test year. 


The attention of the French academy of 
sciences has beer drawn bv M. Faye, the emi- 
nent astronomer; to the apparent g moolosical 
taw that the cooling of the terrestrial crust. 
goes on more rapidly y under the sea than with 
a land surface. From this he argues that the 
crust must thicken under oceans ab a More. 
rapid rate, so as_to give rise to a swelling up 
and distortion of the thinner portions of the | 
erust; in other words, | ‘to. the formation of: 

mountain chains. 


Nearly a year ago. some Japanese. students 
at the university. of California, impressed. 
with modern republican ideas and institutions, 
and with our social economy, started a paper, | 
the Shin Nippon, for circulation. in Japan. 
By it they expected to enlighten their coun- 
trvmen.and influence publie ¢ opinion, and they 
criticised the Japanese government. without 
reserve. But the project was nipped in the 
bud, New laws against the press. brought. 
the Shin Nippor upon the black list, all the. 
copies of it that could be found were seized 
and destroyed, and the paper was obliged to. 
suspend. 

There are between i 19,000 and: 16,000. school 
teachersin Michigan, about +,000 male and 
11,000 female. The average cost to the state 
for school teachers’ wages is $45.37 per month 
for males and $31.45 for females. The total 
amount paid for teachers’ wages in 18ST was, 
in round numbers, 33,000; 000. The value of 
school property of the state 1s estimated at 
$12,174,599; number of children of school age 
in the state, 619,970: nurmnber attending school, 
421,308... There are 7,015 school districts in tha 
state, and the total sum expended for all 
schou! | purposes thr oughout the stute for 18st” 
Was 35,007,804. Te. 
Ad eriigalem correspondent writes that the 
holy city is fast: becoming. again the city of 
the Jews. In 1880 there were not more than 
5,000 Jews there; now there are more than 
30. vou. Recent Russian persecutions have led 
thousands.tv make their hemes there, and al- 
though the Turkish zovernment forbids. all 
Jews who are not residents of Jerusalem to 
remain longer then. thirty days, yet a judi- 
cious application of bribes enables them to 
stay there as fone as they please without mo- 
lestation. Wealthy Jews have built hospi- 
tals and founded homes, and many of the 
refugees who ave poor iive from the charity 
of their brethren. 
A teacher of Mississippi colored folks has 
been taking uotes of queer expressions. that 
she’ has heard from her pupils and. in meeting, 
and the American Missionary publishes them. 
Here area few: “Go the 2 sreat physicianer.* 
“PY use consecrated lye.” - She is a crippler.’* 
“OQ Lord, give us goud thinking facticals.” 
“The meeting will be in the basin of the 
church.”. ““O Lord, throw overboard all the 
load we'se totin and the sins which upset us.” 
“Joy them. in remembrance of their vows.” 
“Twant her to. resist me with the ironing.’? 
“JT want all you people to adhere to the bell.” 
“There will be no respectable people in 
heaven. (God is no respecter of persons.)” 
“Dwas much diseacouraged.” - “If was said 
at the sturtment of this meeting.” @I take 
care of three head of children.” We have 
passed through many dark: scenes and. un- 
seens.? | 
The die office hutidines ave: creating @ pe- 
cuiiar revolution, down town. Old fashioned. 
oftice buildings without elevators are in suck 
poor der mand ‘that t offices are very: cheap, and 
are being 
sheps, and. the 
like. @ the oliice: buildings 
ure taking in bank 
tailors,  burbers, 
ceraph offices, mer 
becoming tittle cities. in thems s. Though 
‘Some demand rentals. at the rate of $25. a 
“square foot of fuer surface, professional 
men Who are ambitious: fer at they must 
go inte them. . They complain about the 
prices, but the land! lords, in turn, assert that 
the competition in, attractions provided in big 
buildings, such as free light, heat, elevators, 
floor cleaning and the rest, bas reduced. the 
profit to five or six per ce But most of the 
owners of the big buildings: are corporations, 
in business, and they x reg their own quarters 
free of rental.—[% ew ¥ ork isune 


2 Seance negate ean eet a: 


cake. tele- 
u ‘Short, are 


He Was an (Gut and Out z -retecttontat. and 
Lived cn Other Peopie’s Work. : 
New York Tribune. 

Western Man—Si reaver, the place where 
you Row stand, surrounded -bv solid Blocks, 
palatial residences and tall spires, a few short 
Inorths. ago was only a bole in tre ground. 
 Teuderroot—ilow was thaté 

Western. Man— Yo. see, 
came alone and: started a2 cattle ranch. here. 

{ bad luck, and. . 
the bottom dropped cut of the whole business; = 
so he laid off @ Lown an LI for 


an eastern mam 


ight! 
caly all a uicccy Ona, e, 
Being above n 
Whom none can menprchend 200 and sone ex- 
Who West ¢ existence with Thyself alone— 


bracing all, supporting ruling o’er— 
Boing whom we God, and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosopby 


ay measure out ocean dee y count 
the sands or the sun's yaye_buk, Goal for 
: Thee 

bere is no weight nor measure; none can 


amount 
WptoThy mysteries; reason's brightest spark 
“Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would 


To crave Thy counsels, infinite and dark; 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar 80 
‘ hich, : 

Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence—Lord! in Thee 
- Bternity had its foundation; all 

Sprang forth from Tbee—of light, joy, har 


Ton, 
Bole Origin—all life, all beauty Thine; 
Thy word created uli, aud doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine; 
Thou art, aud wert, and®shall be! Glorious! 
Greai! 
Light giving, life sustaining Potentate! 
Thy chains the unmeasured universe sur- 
round— 
Upheld by Thee. by Thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the begiuzing with the end bast bound, 
And begutifully mingied life and death! 
_As sparks mount upward from the fiery Dlaze, 
So sons are born, so worlds spring forth from 
Thee; 
And as the spancies in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snew, the pageantry 
Of beaven’s bright arm; elitr rers in Thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
.. $Vander aawearied hrough the blue abyss— 
“They own Thy power, acccmplisk Thy com- 
. muni, 
AN gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call ahem? ‘Piles of crystal 
tight pose ar 


saps of ceh Esk 


Basch ighti 


shine” 
rop of dew. = 
"s pinions, fly 
- for in Thee 


Thus seck thy presence- Being: wise and 


‘Midst 7 ‘Thr vast works admire, ‘aber, adore; - 
And when the tonzue is eloquent Ho more 
The soul shail panes in tears of grativude. 


“MY BUTCHER WOMAN AND 
MY GROCERY MAN. 


My butcher woman sold out her fixtures. 
d closed her : store Jast month, _ 

- The lock out (or ¢ ap) was” sudden. 
care gone over to get a | steak for supper, 


of meat, probably. Be open tonicenow?” 
“Naw?” answered the boy, still standing 
with his hands in his pockets; “mother 
wavsshe's goin’ to quit.” 
As no meat was to be got at that store, 
went on down the avenue to another 
butcher store, got a steak and went home. 
The next day I passed by the place again, 
and seeing the buicher woman inside T re- 
solved to gratify my curiosity aad find out 
what this sudden closing up might mean. 
So I stopped inside to hai ve a “taik. The 
butcher woman was not at all secretive. 
In fact, she was rather anxious to taik 
than otherwise. Part of her story I knew 
already. Now I learned the sequel, and 
understood her business history from be- 
waning toend. It’s a very commonplace 
every day sort of a story, but still it has its 
interest. 


My butcher woman wasn't always a 
butcher woman. When first the little store 
was opened she was a butcher's wife. Itis 

only of late years that things have been 
~feversed, and the man she married has be- 
come a butcher woman’s husband. Therd 
- are people living in the neighborhood who, 
‘you ask them bow the change has come 


-last month. The neighborhood 


hoped, br 


tana favored class, and saw 
(ib thei 


5 fe anythi ne 
‘ industrious 


_| butcher 


crease, 
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| about, will tell you that it’s all the butch- 


ers fault. He was a good for nothing 
fellow, who neglected his business, took 
to drink, and has had to suffer the usual 
consequences. If he had been sober, 
frugal and hard working, he might have 
got along well enough. That is “the ver- 
dict of the world on the poor butcher. It 
may be yours, too. But don’t give it till 
you have read his story. 

Fifteen years ago the butcher opened 
the store that my butcher woman closed 
was not 
so thickly settled then as now; but, on 
the whole, the butcher thought that 
was no disadvantage. People were bound 
to come there to live, new houses would 
be buiit and new families move in, 
and he would have a chance to catch the 
new trade as it came along, and grow up 
with the locality. He looked forward to 
an increasing business, did the butcher. 
He had visions of his little store growing 
into a big store. In anticipation he heard 
himself spoken of as Johnson the butcher, 
with a delightful emphasizing of the ar- 
ticle. 

So the butcher rented the little store 
and the living rooms above it. The rent 
was pretty steep—thirty-five dollars a 
month for the store and ten déllars for the 
living rooms. Somehow the landiord 
seemed to have figured out pretiy accu- 
rately just what a butcher could earn in 
that neizhborhood, and wanted to take 
just so much of it as would leave the 
butcher enough for his living expenses, 
and no more. But the butcher was young 
and hopeful. Ee 
presently; and of course, | when, d e did, 


took ihe store and’ went 46. 
Scere ce young but tcher. the 
For the next four or five 
thing went on very nice 
hood didmt fill up quite 
t still 
On the other } 


th Sraperts y of the landiord: This seemed 
[auite na rfural and proper to the butcher, 


who looked upen landlords as. anecessary 
nothing strange 
ir making money wiHhighe: svorking 
! forit. But itaffected him in away he hadn’ t 
anticipated; for the iandlord ‘w as aman 


who understood his business and paid ate 
He was a hard worker, Ww as 1 


tention to it. 
this landlord. Though he never pr 
himself, he: was mar 
at getting hold of. wha 
other . folks” _produced. He knew 
d talked. Avith. him, in- a Are 


hathi ae of extending his 


mess were, and 2ll tie rest of it. So when 


ground le: Se fell in, and abe: house ee 


ano more on. 4 the. oie ar 
Bes on The h “ig. rooms. 
ae : 


lege, of. course it was only. Sekt thet. sie 
ssbould charge the butcher what. it. was: 
It was funny—il he ‘butcher didn’t 


vorth. - 
to figure it out, and had no very defi- 
ideas cn the: subject, but in a slow 


head So: the 


nd kept. on} 


thongh- with. ‘sor 
‘fidence. een! 
Weil, the good time reaily came. 


People mov “ed j in thick and fast. Tenement. 


sit: taet 


houses Went up in every: “direct ion. 
butcher's trade. increased a Little—not aS 
fast as it might have done, for the butcher 


had saved no meney to spexk. of, and 
cou'dn't enlarge his premises, and so ‘other 
butchers came along and took a good: deal 
of the business—but still it. reaily did in- | 
But somehow the butcher «was } 
As his trade: 


actually worse off for it. | 
grew, ‘his rent grew | with it. 

seemed—though, of coutse, thaty 
fous—as though he were workin 
landlord, and not for himself. 
jumped to $75 a month. i 
$100. The batcher discharged: his “hired 
man, and his wife, in aldition to the cure 


First it 


of the children and living rooms, had to 
lielp him in the store, while the oldest boy | 
was tuken from school and employed _ ‘to 


carry home the orders. There was sonie- 
thing wrong sumewhere, 

I had many a talk with the butcher in 
those days. He used to tell mic it was 
hard lines, that his rent had more than 
doubled while his business had increased 
only thirty per cent. He had spoken to 
his landlord; but all the answer he got 
was, if he didn’t like it he could clear out, 
there would be plenty of men who would 
be glad to get the siure at even a higher 
rental. This seemed like an unanswerable 


argument to the butcher, and‘indeed it was 


one, 

I noticed about this time that the butcher 
was -becoming a drinking man. I hap- 
pened into the store one day when he was 
more than ordinarily under the influence 
of liquor, and evidently ie and his wife— 
who, by the way, was a remarkably sweet 
dispositioned woman—had been having 
some words. I asked what was the matter, 
and the womun said that Jim was nezlect- 
ing his business and drinking more than 
aman with a family should. The butcher 
retorted by saying that aman had to do 
something to brace him up. He was up in 
the morning at three v’clock, and had to 
bein the store till seven in the evening. 
He couldn't afford to neglect any cus- 
tomers or he might lose them; and with 
the big expense he was under he couldn't 
afford to do that. 

But a man couldn’t stick to work all the 
time. If he took a nip now and then it 
was more to keep him up and enable him 
to stand the long hours that he had to 


! work. 


Two years. ago ) the butcher's rent was 


"do do more business: 


business. 


the. 


‘ stores 
i landlord dro 


‘The. 
but tb ab 


The: 
Teo 


sume as aha on T- first sot. you 
tomer, doesn? +t; i? 


Then it rose to. landlord raising his rent; 
will be frozeu out, too. 
nearly double the rent I do, and PU bet 


raised to $110. Last yeac it mounted to. 
$120. That settled matters as far as the. 


butcher himself was concerned. He lost 
heart completely, took to regular hard 


drinking, and gave up even the pretense 


cf attending to his business. It was then 
that the wife became a butcher woman, 
carrying on the business with the help of 
the eldest boy. in order to support the 
other children and herself. Seven months 
ago the butcher disappeared altogether. 
His life struggle had exhausted him. He 
sank out of sirht. 

On the first of last month—queer it 
should have happened on April fool’s day— 
the butcher womun received notice that 
her rent thereafter would be $135 a month. 
This broke her down completely and after 
a week or two of despairing strugele 
against the inevitable she so!d her fix- 
tures and closed her store. I don’t know 
what she is going to do. Neither does she. 


Tiere is a lady among her customers— 


about the one well-to-do customer she had 
—who belongs to acharitable society which 
makes work for the deserving poor. She 
may do something for her. God knows. 
Such is the stery of the butcher and the 
butcher woman. 7 


My grocery man and I were talking 
over the butcher woman's case the other 
night. Heisadown east Yankee, sharp 
and shrewd. He used to deal avihe Duicher 
woman’s, knew her story and had plenty 
of sympathy for her. But while he ad- 
mitted that the case. wasahard one, he 


didn’t see ae the Jandiord was at.ail to | 
wrying: on LS bust ac on busi- | 
uess pi incipies. 


blame for ce 


©The butcher wasn't cute? said: my 


grocery. ma 5 ‘neitl 1ex\ 


My business Vas light 
loneiims. 4 cd: 


ith IG oe 


had pienty 


would. 
Poverty.” 


ot gave rue 


eWhat 8 laadio ord | 
rents me a store’ to. say wt tax upon my 
het business: grows: and Bros 


ber UP E go 


round her 


week 


or a pus sh. 


grocers in the 
bul k : ol! my bu 
get an to 
-'Fere’s the digre” ‘Looks. dbout the 
for a. cus- 
WwW ell, that's the: way I 
intend-to have it look while Trun it. 

“Does it pay me to do this? I should 
murmur. T have only had my rent raised 
two hundred dollars in seven. years, while 


that chap over there has had his rent more 
than doubicd in the same = time. 


No, not 
his rent, for the man. that was there up 
to three years ago was. frozen ont by his 
and the new man 
Ill bet ‘he pays 


also that he don’t do over half the business. 


JTdo. 


 &€¥ou've sot to ficht the devil with fire. 


My landlord is my devil, and I propose to 


get the best of him as long as I can.” 


My groceryman’s talk has set me think- 
ing. If the landlord bas a right to all the 
place is worth, isn’t the grocery man 
cheating his landlord? Or, if he hasn't 
such a right, didn’t the butcher woman’s 
landlord cheat her? My butcher worked 
hard and told the - truth, and now he’s a 
drunkard and a tramp, aud his family are 
begears. My grocery man worked hard 
and lied, and seems to huve thriven by: the 
process. These things: puzzle me. 

: “WULLLAM- MeCape. 


The Danger in Denying Man. his Meritage 
Of Earth. 

Southey. oe “ES 
Whatever strengthens: our local attach- 
ments is favorable both to individual and 
national character. Our home, our birthplace, 
our native land—think fora while what the 
virtues are which arise cut of the feelings con- 
nected with these words, and, if youhaveany 
intcHectual eyes, you will then conceive the 
ecunection between topography and patriot- 
ism. Skow me a man whe cares no more for 
one place than another, und I will show youin 
that same person one w ho loves nothing but 
himself. Beware of those who are homeless by 
chuice; you have no hold ona human being 
whose affections are without a tap root. 
The laws recognize this truth in the priv- 
ileves they confer upon free holders, and 
public opinion acknowledges it also in the 
confidence which it reposes upon those who 
have what is called a stake in the country. 
Vagabond and rogue are convertible terms, 
and with how much propriety may any one 
understand who knows what are the habits 
of the wandering classes gy Psies, tinkers 
and potters, 


as his wife. When: x 
T opened this: store seven years ago af paid 
$700 ayeur rent. 


a then ie 


staple, lence. 


th rule ia] Euro 


TAX LAWS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Things Very Much Muddted, But the Rafl- 


read Corporations Manage to Wrigsie 


Our, While the Poor Man Who Tells the 

Truth, Of Course, Gets Punished. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 27.—A general revenue 
law enacted by the legislature of the state of 
Pennsylvania on tke seventh day of June, 
1879, by section 4, imposed a tax of three 
mills on each dollar of the value of the capital 
stock of corporations, to be paid by the 
treasurers of the corporations: to the state 
treasury. 

Section 17 of the said act ‘provided that all 
mortgages, debts owing by sulvent debtors, 
accounts bearing interest, shares of stock, 
and all other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens, with various exceptions, 
should be taxed at the rate of four mills on 
every dollar of the value thereof anaually.. 

This section it was found necessary to revise 
and re-enact by the 2 | 
again in-the act of June 30, 


to assist the tax’ officers t to. reach whe : 
taxation. 


Section 6 of the lattes wf urther ‘supplement! 
to the state tux laws provided for a form of 


return which each citizen should make, under. 
ete of al) bis personal property. subject to 


axution under the varicus tax laws of the.) 
This. provision was’so eftica- 
cinus in muking seme. honest people disclose 


cominon wealth. 


net of June 10, 1s81, and. 
1. wher ein: 
directions were made for-recor ane officers to. 
make out list of morteages;: judgments, etc, 


This is 3 said to be due to the effect that there. 
is a great preponderance of female mortality: 


between fifteen and forty, Japanese statis- 


tics on this subject beime wholly different 


from those of Europeau countries. At. the 


date of the census there were $.898 Japanese 
abroad, their distribution: being as follows: 
i; Rus — 
sia (mainly eastern Siberia), 671; Great Brtp 
129, and the } 
remaioder in other countries or on the sea... 


Corea, 4,350; China, 2,068; America, 817 


ain, 204; France, 164; Germany, 


THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY. 


How Free Land, Free Power and Xo Taxes 


Have Peverene’ ftin Small New Eagiand 


Towns. 
The Lynn, Mass., Ree, commenting ona re- 


cent editorial in the Boot an ad Si voe "Recorder, 


says: 


The Reecrder's theory i is a. “very: pretty 
on paper; but there i is a fatal defect: abo 
it don’t hoid good in practice; it don’t: pr 
the workingman or his w ages 
The biga -pr rotectiv e: tatritt 
tionists* cry that ‘it: re 
attracted Thousands upon ‘thousands uf ski 
and unskilled European and Canuc ian 

“ers to our. country, and the 


: Lave entered our mills ate 


and huve-driven out the: Am erica 
until teday, there ure ove 
ers «. at vi wor! 


eapival: to- “av i 
Recorder, 


their property a and. pay tax, while the 2 ereac E 


MASS escu pec t: 
‘dise osed) So. 
sulis: from o 


he injustice . 
hich endeave 


awhen the Sa 


court thi Lt 


“upper 
ee dol: 


ection tof the revenue AKG 
2 lack of uniformity. 
ussessing the t (x: ull mouey at interest, i- 
“volves $600,000: per annuin. “Some ot these - 
tax moneys bive vow been paid by the cor- 
poraticus for tree: yeurs, pending ac ton by 
the courts, and it is estimated thiit the wetual- 
loss to the stute because. vi- the two. decisions 
reterred to will exceed: four initiion dollar 
Au aitack is also to be mate: upon the cere 
stitutionulity of the ¢ capital stuck tax, which 
yields $2,000,000 per annuum to the: e, the 
initial move in that direction havine “been | 
taken on Tuesday | 
earned lawyer who ucts for 
power’ul corpor ations: of Pen 
tovether there are S00) cor par 
pending ta. the. Dauphin 
has special JtrisiGhio ns in 
such questions. See 
Whab more is: 
thinker to show th 
preseii; system 0 


saVvs Ta: on 
had a pupulati 
of ninety-nio 
ometer,. “which i 
aly aud much 


liar iS Phe country 
ution ie the popuia- 


fertile lice” plains % 

‘tive fish@ies. Japan is” a country ¢ 
peasant aitivation, rice being — the. Petts 
the incuntainous districts. are 
“very thinly inhabited. ‘She average number 

of persons in a household is 3.91, w hile i in Ger- 

many itis 4.7; but in urban households the 
average 8S muéh smaller than in the country 

or than that of European cities. Notwith- 
standing Hie density of the population, the: 
small nunber of populous towus is very strik-. 
ing. Only five huve a population exceeding 
100,000—wz., Tokio, 902,837; Osaka, 353, 970; 

Kioto, 256408; Nagoya, 126,898, and Kahaza- 
wa, 104,53. Six only have a population be- 
tween 50,)00 and 100,000. This peculiarity in 
distribution is Que to the circumstances that 
Jupan is rot an incustrial but an agricultural 
country. Another peculiarity is the propor- 
tion of thesexes; there were 19,157,977 males 
and 18,711,110 femaies, so that, reversing 
the males proponderate. . 


tlhiction,: nei in its eperallon: 


ast: ub Harrisburs: by in |; 
nearly all: the iE 


S sae be ‘opeued up, 
-reward 
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2 es16) ‘will be o 


2 ‘thing abe ut this machine. 
re can talk Tor an ae 


will te. tea thus SQVing the: 
: WwW. riting: long: communications. we 


The German Eresman thn the Eur 
‘Green’ S “Making ot GC Enpands : 
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“INS@DAr ab 
ng? in: it 


: Thee 
villacversh 


eattle 9 


lf He had neither part 
land of the: villag 
tille a. he: held of som 


“Why They Le: 
Rangor, Me.; Commercial 


Alton, Penobscot cour 


| two of the smartest your 
J. D. Sargent has a be 


spectively six and eizgh 

taken the most of the car 

of hurned cattle, one col 

sheep. ~ 

or foul, eal ‘pumped: water for them. 
one can beat this, please let us have 
and inees. 


Rouia rv. 
Jackson, Ohie, Standard. 


The people of Jackson should. en 
the foundry people in perfecting the 
ments for the great works, 
pose to bring some. fifty thousa: 
money to invest in the manu 
ness here. Such. ‘men deserve 
ception by our pi ie 
experiments projected 
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ho Church and the Werld. 


Matilda C, Edwards. 
The Church and the World walked far apart, 
Qn tbe changing shores of time; 
Tae World was singing a giddy song, : 
And ine Church a hymn sublime. 
Come give me your hand, cricd the merry 
World, 
And walk with me this way; 
But the good Church hid her snow white 
hand, 
Aud solemnly answered, Nay, 
Twill not cive you my band at all, 
And I will not waik with you; 
Your way is the way ef endless death; 
Your werds are ali untrue. 


Nay, walk with me but a little space, 
Said the World with a kindly air; 

The road I walk is a pleasant road, 
And the sun shines always there; 

Your path is thorny and rough and rude, 
And mine is bread and plain; 

My road is paved with flowers and gema, 
Aud yours With tears and pain. 

The sky above me is always blue; 
No want, no toil I know; 

The sky above you is always dark; 
Your let is a let of woe. 

My path, vou see, is a broad, fair path, 
Aud iny gate is hich and wide— 

There is room enough for you and me 
To travel side by side. 


Half shyly the Church approached the World, 
And gave him her band of snow; 

The vid World grasped it and walked along, 
Saying, in accenis low, 

Your dress is too simple to please my taste; 
Iwill give vou pearis to weur, 

Rich velvet and silks for your graceful form, 
Aud dizmonds to deck your hair. 

Tie Church louked down at ber plain white 

robes, 

And then at the dazzling World, 

And blushed is she saw his handsome lip 
With a smile contemptusus curled. 

4 will change my dress fur a costlier one, 
Said the Chureh with a smile of grace, 

Then her pure white carments drifted away, 
And the World gave in their place, 

Beautiful satins and shining silks, 
And roses aud gems and pear!s; 

Aud over ker forehead her bright hair fell 
Crisped ina theusand curis. 


Your house is too plain, said the proud old 
World, 
Pil build vou one like mine; 
Carpets of Brussels, and curtains of lace, 
And furniture ever so fine. 
Be he built ber a costly and beautiful house— 
DSpiendid it was to behold; 
Ber son und her beautiful daughters dwelt 
there, 
Gleamivg in purple and gold; 
ud fuirs uud shows in the halls were held, 
Aud the Worid and his children were there: 
Ard jaughter aud music and feasts were 
heard 
In the place that was meant for prayer. 
She bad cushioned pews for the rich and the 
great 
To sit in their pomp and pride, 


While the poor folks, clad in their shabby 


Suits, 
Sat meekly down outside. 


The angel cf merey flew over the Church, 
. Aud whispered, I kuow tby sin; 
The Church looked back with a sigh, and 
— Jonged an Sees ; 
“To gather her children in. 
But some were off to the midnight ball, 
Aud some were off at the play, 
Auid seme were drinking in gay saloons; 
So she quietly went her way. 
The sly World gailantiy said to her, 
Your children mean no harm— 
Merely indulgisg in innocent sports. 
-So she feaned on his proffered arm, 
Acd smiled, aad chatted, and gathered flow- 
ie ers, 
.. As she walked alone with the Wérld; 
Waile miliions und miilions of deathless souls 
Tv the horrible pit were hurled. 
You give tov much to the poor, said the 
World,. 
Far more than you ought to do; 
If the poor need shelter and food and clothes, 
Why need it trouble you! 
Ge take your snovey and buy rich robes; 
And. horses and carriages fine, 
And pearls, and jewels, and dainty food, 
Aad the rarest uud costliest wiue. 
My children they dove on all such things, 
Aud if you their love weuld win, 


. Yeu must do as they do, and walk in the 


ways 
That they are walking in. 
The Church heid tightly the strings of her 
purse, 
And gracefully towered her head, 
Aad siumpered, Pve given too much away, 
Pil do, sir, 2s you huve said. 


So the poor were turned trom her door in 


“seern, : 
And she heard not the orphan’s erv: 


And she drew her beautiful robes aside, 


48 the widows went weeping by. 


‘Tie sons of ube World and the sons of the 


Church 
‘Walked closely hand and heart, 


~Audonty the Master who knoweth all, 


Could tell rhe two apart. 


_~Then the Church sat down at her ease and 


said, 
_ Yam rich, and in goods increased; - 
Lhave ueed of ucihing, and naught to do 
But te laugh wud dance and feast. 
The sty World beard her, and laughed in his 
sleeve, 
_. dnd inockingly said aside, 
“The Church is fallen—the beautiful Church— 
‘And her shame is her boast and pride! 


The ange] drew near to the mercy seat, 
And whispered, in sighs, her name; 
And the saints their anthems of rapture 
hushed, 
And covered their heads with shame. 
And a voice came down, through the bush of 
heaven, 
_ From Him who sat on the throne: 
I know thy work, and how thou hast said, 
fam rich; and hast not known 
That thou art naked and poor and blind 
And wretched before my face; 
Therefore, from my presence I cast thee out, 
Aad blot thy naine from its place! 


CAPTAIN KIDD. 


- The name of Captain Kidd is as familiar as 


ithe hero of a nursery rhyme, but how few 
Where are who know his story. He was a 
pirate who roamed the seas, scuttling ships, 


murdering seamen, plundering cargoes and 
burying treasures; who was captured as a 
pirate, tried as a pirate, hanged as a pirate, 
and who righteously stands as the type of 


ail that was at once most dreadful, most 


mysterious and most romautic in piracy. 
This, in brief, is his commonly accepted biog- 
raphy. And yet Captain Kidd was neither 
tried ucor hanged for piracy, and there is 
grave reason to doubt that he was a pirate. 

in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury William Kidd, a Scotchman by birth, 
Was captuin of a packet ship plying regularly 
between New York and London. He was a 
man of comfortable means, and one of the 
most respected inhabitants of New York. In 
1092, after marrying the widow of a sea cap- 
tain who had left a considerable estate, he 
took up his resideuce in Hanover square, 
where he rcmained until the land in the vi- 
eciniiy cf Nassau and Liberty streets was laid 
of into building lots, when he purchased a 
Jot. there and built a mansion upon it, in 
which he Eved at the time of the voyage 
that was desiined to make him so unhappily 
famous. 

At tins period New York was a market 
for piratical pander. Her merchants, under 
cover of legitinute commerce, trafficked 
along the African coast with the pirates 
of the Indian ocean; and so prefitable 
us this trafic that efforts to suppress it 
@roused intense fecling here and ultimately 
became an absorbiag topic of political de- 


bate. dn 1605 Robert Livingsteu of Albany 


| 
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was a passenger With Kidd, and during tre 
voyage to London the captain and _ his 
Weaithy passenger frequently discussed the 
subject. Later in the voyage their discus- 
sions touk a practical turn, and it was agreed 
that they should organize a cruise under the 
king’s commission against the Indian sea pi- 
rates, their compensation, in lieu of govern- 
ment pay, to be ashare of the pluncer cap- 
tured from the pirates. The plan was pro- 
posed by Livingston. 

Cn their arrival in’ London the earl of 
Rellamont was interested in the scheme, and 
Lord Chancellor Somers, the ear! of Romney, 
the duke of Shrewsbury, the earl of Oxford 
aud even the kinz, became partners in the en- 
terprise. A written agreement was made, in 
which it was provided that Captain Kidd 
should be commissioned to act as a private 
man of war; that he should take one hundred 
seamen and go in search of pirates, bringing 
his prizes to Boston; that the crew should 
ship for “no prize, no pay:” that the earl of 
Bellamont should pay four-fifths of the ex- 
pense of fitting cut the vessel, Kidd and Liv- 
ingston to pay the other fifth; and that of the 
prizes taken ouec-fourth were to go to the 
crew, and the other three-fourths to be 
divided into five parts, one of which was to 
belong to Livingston and Kidd and the re- 
mainder to Bellamont and his assucia tes. In 
case uo prizes Were taken Bellumont was to 
receive £5,000, in consideration of which the 
ship was to vest in Livingston and Kidd: but 
if Kidd delivered £100,000 worth of prizes to 
Bellamont the ship was to belong to Living- 
ston aud Nidd without other compensation. 

It was not until the wintcr of 1696 that the 
expedition was fitted out. When all was in 
readia ess Kidd resigned his packet ship to the 
owners aud weut abourd the Adventure gal- 
ley with about seventy men. He sailed for 
New York, expecting to cupture some prizes 
on his way, but ia that both he and his crew 
were greatly disappointed. In the following 
summer, haviug recruited his men from New 
York, he sailed for Madagascar. The re- 
mainder of his story is told by the late 
David T. Valentine, one of the historians of 
New York in an old manual of the city now 
out of print: 

“Whether from want of direct communica- 
tion, which might enable bim to find the pirate 
ships or the depositaries of their spoils; or 
whether the pirates had received notice of bis 
approach and had avoided him, it seems he 
was unzble to effect the object of his expedi- 
tion. There is also the alternative reason, 
which is that commonly ascribed to his con- 
duct, that he found piracy more profitable 
than war with the pirates; and therefore 
adopted, from mercenary motives, the pro- 
fession uf those he was sent to subdue. But, 
judging from probabilities, we infer that his 
own story may have Leen the correct one, 
and that his lawless crew, disappointed in 
prize money from captured pirates, forced 
him to a course of conduct as foreign to 
bis own designs as it was to the ob- 
jects of the distinguished characters by 
Whose authority he acted. They tovk three 
or four vessels, the most valuable of which 
wasa ship of four hundred tons, called the 
Quidah Merebant, laden with treasure and 
East India gocds. With the Quidah Merchant, 
Kidd (having abandoned the Adverture gal- 
ley to a portion of his crew) commenced his 
return to America. He was aware, however, 
that under the best explanation he could give 
of his conduct he would be greatly censured. 
He, therefore, in the first instance, made tue 
Danish island of St. Thomas, and solicited 
protection, which was denied him; thence pur- 
suing his course toward an island called 
Moona, between Porto Rico and Hispamola, 
he met on the way a !arge sloop commanded 
by one Henry Bolton. He hired Bolton to 
proceed to Curacoa to purchase provisions; 
and having in the meantime deliberated upon 
the course of conduct most judicious to pur- 
sue, he resolved to purchase Bolton’s vessel, 
in which to proceed to New York, and there 
ascertain the sentiments of government with 
respect to his proceedings, before closing his 
voyage. He purchased the sloop of Bolton 
and left that individual in charge of the 
Quidah Merchant to await his return. He, 
however, carried with him many valuable 
goods and considerable trezsure. 

“About the first of June, 1699, Kidd entered 
with his sloop and about forty men in Dela- 
ware bay. He sent his bout ashore at the 
Horekills, where he was supplied with what 
he wanted, and the people frequently went 
aboard his vessel, giving him information of 
the actual state of things then existing in the 
colonies. Some of his men left him at this 
place, but several were afterward taken— 
some of them at Burlington, New Jersey, and 
others in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Kidd 
then, with a fatuity which seems unaccount- 
able, unless we suppose he thought himself 
abie to vindicate his conduct, tuok his sloup 
aud treasure to the east end of Long island, 
from which iocality he designed to open 
necotiations with Lord Bellamont. 

“Having given notice of his arrival to his 
friends in New York, one of them, named 
Emott was sent: to him, through whom he 
opened a correspondence with Lord Bella- 
mont, then in Bostun. Through Emott, Kidd 
made known to Bellamont his existing cireum- 
stances ut Long island; that he bad left the 
Moorish ship Quidah Merchant in a creek on 
the coust of Hispaniola, with goods of the 
value of £30,000; that he had bought a sloop, 
in which he was come to make his terms, 
haying on board of her several bales of East 
India goods, sixty pounds weight of gold dust 
and ingots, about one hundred weight of | sil- 
ver, besides other things which he believed 
would sell for about £10,000. He protested 
his own innocence, and asserted that he would 
make it appear that his men forced him, lock- 
ing him up in the cabin of the Adventure gal- 
ley whilst they robbed two or three ships, and 
that he could prove this by many witnesses. 

“The earl of Bellamont answered Kidd’s 
agent (Emott) that Kidd might safely make 
his appearauce in Boston, if he could make 
bis innocency appear; and gave further ay- 
pearance of his pacific intentions by writing 
a letter to Kidd to the same effect, which 
letter he dispatched by a Scotchman named 
Campbell, resident in New York, and a per- 
sonal friend of Kidd, who, at the latter’s re- 
quest; had visited Boston with a view to in- 
tercede for him and procure hima fuir hear- 
ing. 

“Three or four days subsequently Camp- 
bell returned, bringing Kidd's auswer, in 
which, after reiterated protestations of his 
innocence, he prémised to bring his sloop to 
Boston without delay. Kidd arrived in Bos- 
ton on the first of July, 1699, and appeared, 
upon request, before the earl and the pro- 
vincial council, where he underwent a series 
of examining interviews. The nature of these 
does not transpire; but on the 6th of July 
Kidd was sent to prison, and a cominission 
was appointed to take charge of his effects. 

‘Information of his arrest was sent to Eng- 
land (where the matter was then the subject 
of great political excitement), and if was sug- 
gested that piracy, not being a capital crime 
in America, Kidd and other captured pirates 
should be sent for and tried in England; to 
which end orders were soon after dispatched, 
and a ship of war, under Rear Admiral Ben- 
bow, was dispatched to bring the pirates 
across the ocean. 

“It is supposcd that by this time Kidd was 


forced to appreciate his position and to fore- | 


see his danger, for he was on all sides sur- 
rounded by enemies. On the one hand, Lord 
Bellamont, who had involved the stability of 
the great whig party in England by briugmg 


its leading members, and even the king him- | 

self, into direct pecuniary connection with an 

expedition which had beyond doubt resulted 
ina piratical voyage, could not encourage 

Kidd iu any manner without laying himse'f 

open to the tauuts and animadversions which 

were already thrown at him froin his oppo- 
nents; and on the other hand were the op- 
posite faction even to admit the possibility of 

Kidd's innocence, they would lose the politi- 

cal capital thus afforded, the strength of 

which depended solely upon Kidd’s personal 

Fuit, as it was with him alone the great 

functionaries had held correspondence. 
“Admirai Benbow ieft America about the 

Ist of June, 1700, with his prisoners, nine in 

number, among whom were Captain Kidd, 

Robert Bradenham, his surgeon, one Brown 

(a piratical adventurer, who had married a 

daughter of Governor Markham of Pennsyl- 

vania), David Evans and Tariagh Sullivan. 
“Kidd was not put upon his trial for piracy, 
but was indicted and convicted of the mur- 
der of William Moore, one of his seamen, 
whom he struck witha bucket for insubordina- 
tion, and death resulted from the blow. 
Whether policy dictated this form of prose- 
cution from the fear of the character of the 
disclosures which might result from an indict- 
ment for piracy, in which the nature and 
origin of the whole expedition would be open 
to examination, and thus additional fuel 
might be added to the popular excitement 
which had already so greatly harrassed 
the government party, or whether there 

Were reasonable doubts of the abil- 

ity of the prosecution to convict 

Kidd of piracy, is a question of surmise. It is 

certain, however, that if the sacrifice of Kidd 

was determined on, the probability of his 
conviction for the murder of Moore, where 
the question was simply with what intent the 
blow had been struck, was almost a certainty, 
before a jury uf 2 country where the prejudice 
was strong against bim, aud who could 
readily inter an intent, which should construe 
the crime into a fatal one to its perpetrator. 
“Captain Kidd was hanged at Execution 
dock, in the city of London, on the twelfth 
day of May, 1701.” 
Taxation Makes Speculaturs Drop Unused 
Lund. 

San Francisco Echoes, 
The big ranches of California are disap- 
aring With great rapidity. They will soon 

e among the things of the past. Until very 
recent years the large ranches of California 

Were in the nature of a public calamity. The 

owners could not or would not cultivate 

them; nor would thev subdivide and sell them 
to persons who would cultivate. The pay- 
ment of reasonable taxation was skilfully 
and successfully parried. The big ranches 
coustituted for many years a barrier to the 
development of California. Most of them, 
which in many cuses embraced leagues of 
land capable of furnishing profitable employ- 
ment toa large population, constituted the 
tieid of industry of a few vaqueros. But the 
day came when the holding of large unculti- 
vated tracts of land becume too expensive, 
owing to the natural and unavoidable in- 
crease of taxes. Then began the era of their 
dissuiution, and one after another the prince- 
ly domains granted under Mexican rule to 
the dons of that period have been disappear- 


ing. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


~ INNIS PLO Pre 


NEW 
SAOURCEMENT. 


BELFORD'S MAGAZINE. — 


Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. beg to announce that 
in May they will issue the first. numberof a new 
monthly magazine, to be devoted to politics, fiction, 
poetry, general literature, science ang art. ~ 2 

In politics the new maguzine will give an independ- 
ent support to the demeccratic party and to the 
present administration. It will advovate the ex- 
tinguishment of the surplus, not by squandering it ia 
extravagant expenditures, which are usually merely a 
thinly disguised form of widespread corruption, but by 
a reduction in taxation. It will advocate the consum- 
mation of this reduction by a reform of the present 
iniquitous and burdensome tariff in the direetion of free 
trade orof a tariff for revenue purposes only; such 


_reform to be effected in the interests of the farmers, 


the workingmen, and the great mass of the population, 
as Opposed to the manipulators of rings and trusts, 
and other monopolists whom the present tariff enables 
to accumulate vast fortunes at the expense of the gen- 
eral conimunity, These and other political and sucial 
questions of general interest will be treated in a popu- 
lar manner, suitable to the pages of a magazine which 
is futended tcreach all classes of the people. 

The depurtmcnt of fiction wiil be exceptionally full. 
Instead of a serial story, dragging its slow length 
through several months, and. exhausting the patience 
of the readef, a complete novel wiil be published in 
each number; and each issue will also contain one or 
more short stories complete. 

In these departments of politics and fiction, and 
also in those of general literature, science, and art, 
the very best talent of the country will be enlisted. 

As the publishers are convinced that the illustration 
of mayauazines be 
country, thev have decided to dispense with illustra- 
tions altogether. They intend that their magazine 
shall be read, not-thzt its pages shall be merely turned 
over for the purpose of looking at pictures. 

As editor-in-chief, the publishers are clad to be able 
to announce that they have secured the services of 
Col. Donn Piatt, a gentleman of long and varied 
literary experience, both as a journalist and as a 
iitterateur, and also 2 patriot well known throughout 
the land by reason of his connection with the history 
and politics of the country during the past twenty-five 
years. 

He will be assisted by a staff of sub-editors, and also 
by a large number of able contributors, among whom 
will be: 

DAVID A. WELLS, 
HON, FRANK HURD, 
PROF. W. G. SUMNER, 
J. Ss MOORE (Parsee Merchant), 
HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
HENRY WATTERSON, 
HENRY GEORGE, 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
EDGAR SALTUS, 

JOHN JAMES PIATT, 
THOS. G. SHEAKMAN, 
GEN. H. V. BOYNTON, 
SARAH HB. M. PIATT, 
ELGAR FAWCETT, 

JOEL BENTON, 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
REV. GEORGE LORIMER, | 
E. HERON-+LLEN, 
COATES-EINNEY, ; 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, -~: 
SOULE SMITH ¢'Faleow, 20 
GERTRULE GARKISON, 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY will be a first-class medium 
for advertising, as the publishers guarantee a buna tide 
circulation during the lirst six Wonths of at least 7v,000 
copies per month. 

Price, §2.50 a year; or 2 cents per number. 

N. DA business communications should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers, 084 und 3S6 Broadway, New 
York city. Contributions and editorial correspond- 
ence should be sent to the editor at the same address, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fok 
lowing prices: 6 

Volumes 1 and-2 bound ina singie volume, $5.00, 
(i Jétage 15 cents extra.) © 
Volume 2, bound separately, $3.50. 
(Postage 59 cents extri.) 
THE STANDARD, 


Addrcss . 
' 2 Vnion square, cust, New York. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An [nquiry Into the Cause ef Industrial 
Depression and ef Incrense of Want With 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. 


Sx HENRY GEORGE. 
20 pages, 


CONTENTS: 


fatroductory.—THE PROBLEM. 
Book IL.~WAGES AND CAPITAL 
Chap. 1. The current doctrine—its insufficieney, 
2. The meaning of the terms, 
% Wages not d:nwn from capital, but produced 
by the lahor, 
4 The maintenance of laborers not drawn from 
capitan 
& The rei functions of capital 
Book 11.—POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE, 
Cuap. 1. The Malthusian theory—its genesis and sup- 
port. 
2 Infcrences from fact. 
& Inferences from. analogy. 
4. Disproof of the Multhusiar theory. 
Pook I1.~THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION. 
Chap. 1. The inquiry narrowed tothe laws of distribu- 
tion—necessary relation of these laws, 
2. Rent and the law of rent. 
3. Interest and the cause of interest, 
4. Of spurious capital and of protits often mis- 
taken for interest. : 
5. The law of interest. ; 
6. Wages and the law of wages. 
9. Correjation and co-ordination of these laws, 
8 The statics of the problem thus explained. 


Book IV.—EFFECT OF MATERIAL PROGRESS UPON 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Chap. 1. The dynamics of the problem yet to seek, 
2. Effect of increase of population upon the dis 
tribution of wealth. 
& Effect of improvements in the arts upon the 
distribution of wealth. 
4 Effect of the expectation raised by material 
progress. 
Book V.—THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Chap. 1. The primary cause of recurring paroxysms of 
industrial depression. 
2 The persistence of poverty amid advancing 
wealth. 
Book VI.—THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Insufficiency of remedies currently advocated, 
«. The true remedy. 
Book VIL.—JUSTICE OF THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. injustice of private property In land. 
2. Enslavement of laburers the ultimate result 
of private property in land, 
3. Claim of land owners to compensation, 
4. Proverty inland historically considered. 
5. Property in land io the United States, 
Bovk VIII.—APPLICATION OF THE REMEDY. | 
Chap. 1. Private property in le ad inconsistent with the 
best use of land. 
2. How equ:l rights to the Jand may be asserted 
and secured. 
& The prupesition tried by the canons of taxza- 
tion. 
4. Indorsements and objections. 


Book IX.—EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY. 


Chap. 1. Of the effect upon the production of wealth. 
2 Of the effect upon distribution and thence 
upon production. 
8. Of the effect upun individuals and classes. 
4 Of the changes that would be wrought in 
social org.cnization and soclal tife. 
Book X.—THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 
Chap. 1. Thecurrent theory of human progress—!ts lm 
sufficiency. 
2. Differences in civilizatlon—to what due, 
3. The law of human progress. 
4. How mvdern civilization may deciine, 
5. The central truth. 
Conciusion.—THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 
The new Land and labor library paper edition of 
“Progress and Poverty” is now ready, price thirty-five 
cents. This is printed on better paper, in larger type, 
is better bound and a considerably larger book than the 
previous tweaty cent edition, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages, 


CONTENTS: - 
1. The increasing importance of social questions,” 


2. Political dangers, me 
& Coming increase of social pressure, aa 
4. Two opposing tendencies. 

5. The march of concentration. ae 
6. The wronz in existing social conditions: =. 
%. Is it the best of all possible worlds? i 
& That we all might be rich, 

9. First principles. 

10. The rights of mun, 
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12. Over-production. 

138. Unemployed labor. 

14, The effects of machinery. 
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16. Public debts and indirect taxatio: 

1¥. The functions ef goverament, | ~ 

18% What we must do. 

19. The great reform, 

@. The American farmer, 

21. City and country. 

2. Conclusion. 
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An Examination of the Tariff Question with 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 


hac It iuvolves, and How Alone It 
Be Settled. : 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
87 pages, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passnce-nt-Arms Between the Duke of 


Argyll and ifenry George. 
Ti pages. 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. . 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOW. 


430 pages. : 
. ; 


2. 
PRICE LIST. 


Progress and Poverty, paper......ce.c.ssesecccecseeS 8S 
ibe see CIOUN .. cece ccc veer sscescccece: 1 OO. 
half calf or half morocco..., 2 5) 


Social Problems, paper ........ce.cecsceecccocveccssse. BD 
ad ae CIOU sole bs Sseeeeetceas desesecsced 00 
half calf or half moroces.......... 250 


Protection or Free Trade? paper .......ccc.ceeeecene 35 
a “s  ccccvccccesccce 1 50 


hulf calf or half morocco 3 00 


“a a 


Property in Land, Paner......ccccscccecccccceccccccee 15 


The Land Question, paper........ 
Progress and Poverty, German, pauper .............. 3% 

For sale by ail booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ELFOED, CLARKE & CO.’S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Novel with a Plot: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Edgar Saltus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 
ture,” ete. 
12mo., Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 
In this novel Mr. Saltus hus treated a subject hitherto- 
unexploited in diction. The scene is Fifth avenue, the 
tion emotional, the plot a surprise. “There is,” some 
one has said, “as much mud in the upper classes as in 
the lower; only in the former it is gilded.” This 
aphorism might serve as epigraph to “Tristrem 
Varick.” : 
Thirteenth thousand ready April I. - 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST, 


AS contawmed in act of March 3, 1883, also the Hawaiian 
Reelprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 
and Oleomargarine acts. ; 

Indexed. i2mo., Paper Covers, 25 cents. , 


ee 


ASHES OF THE FUTURE. | 


By Faward Heron-Allen. 
Beautifully printed in the best French style, With an 
jliustrated cover, 50. cents. 
“The story is of absorbing interest.”—Chicago Jour-- 


. Hal. 


“The work of a very vigorous ond cultivated pen, as 
Well as of a deep thiuking and fervid brain It is the. 
story of a restless lover of too many things, and of too 
many good women whose hearts ‘he breaks and whose 
lives he shatters.”—Brooklya Eagle, oS 


“MES AMOURS.” 


Confessions: Passionate and Playful, 2 


Written to me by people, celebrated and obscure, and 
my answers tosome of them. With an introduction 
and notes, Ilustrated, small 4to, with portrait, 
$1.2. Selina Dolaro, authur of the ablay, “In the 
Fashion.” 

“It is seldom that the English reader happens upon 2 
book of verses so full of French bumor as this pretty 
Volume. ‘Ma Belle Amie,’ the opening selection . . . 
is edited with a running fire of comments that renders 
it delightful. The ‘afterthoughts’ affixed to all the 
verses ure often very clever anu womanish.’-—New 
York Herald, 


» 


PRINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; 
oR, 
The: Fairy Bride of Croton Lake, © 


By Mrs. Miles H. McNamara. 


With !llustrations. Small 4to, cioth, iWustrated cover, 
$1,00. 


“A pretty fairy story, which will delight while it. 


taxes the credulity of young readers. The book is 
tastefully printed and in handsome covers, 2nd in- 
closed ina dex ready: for miling.’—Chicago. Inter 
Ocean : : 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING 
PLACE. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 


Thirty French illustrations by Graves, 
By a New York Society Lady. 


_ASLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. _ 
By E. DeLancey Pierson. 


mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 
“A Novel. of Incident, Piot and Action. Scene, Fifth 


eo “IN PRESS; : 
A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 
mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


‘Mr. Hawthorne’s latest and most interesting novel. - 


2 * 


f HIS WAY AND HER WILL. 
* Author unknown, : : 
12mo.. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
Asgreat New York Society Nu |. : 


ee 


SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. 


-Mlustrated with Portraits of the Prizcess 
Eee “Paper covers, 50 cents. : 


The Deserted Daughter of Queen Victerla and Prince : : 
| No. 69. “Protection and Wages.” Henry George. § 


~- albert.” “An awful story of romantic life 
pus by.«a Princess, eee 


CHESTNUTS NEW AND OLD. - 

ae By Bill ye. rt 
Iemio., cloth, $1; paper cover, 50cents. 
His 'Last and Funmest Book. 


THE POLITICS OF LABOR. 
By Phillips Thompson. 
es Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. aed 
‘An original and masterly work on the great. oues- 


tion of the hour, the reinttons between capital and | 


-Inbor.”) Written for workingmen in w clear, plain and 


forcible style. Competent critics predict that it will be 


“the hand book for laboring men wherever the English | 
langueye is spoken, pe PRG a is De ag 


Se emeaneiandd 


GEOGHEAGAN. 


‘By George W. Peck, fr. 
Illustrated by True Williams. 
12mo., cloth, $1; paper, 2 cents. - 
“Mr. Peck bas made quite a reputation as aad 


“[owriter, and his Geogheagan Sketches. have: been 
~ received. ”"—Milwaukee News, oe 
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THE QUESTION. OF THE pay e 
- ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. — 


By Sister M. Frances Clare (The Nun of Kenmare.) 

7 a i2mo, paper, 0 cents. — . 

“Discusses some of the questions recently trought. to 
public: notice by Henry George and Father McGiynn.” 
She is opposed to the land theory of the furmer on the 
‘ground that it fs not in accord with the Christian 
religion. . . . She criticises somewhat severely 
several of the cleagy of her own church.”—New -York 
Sun, : 


ed 


THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST RUSSIA. 


By W.. E. Curtis. 
: 12mo, cloth, $1. : 
“Over one hundred engravings. A guide book, 

: ~ Send for complete cataloguc. = 
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" NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


aie aed Nee 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


Weare now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on Var 
rious phases of the social prubiem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed. 10. cone 
cise, vigorous language easily understood. As a& mesne 


of propagands we recommend them to all who cesire ta 


- By David Rorty. 2 pages. 


heip on the movement. for soclal.reform. Those wha 
wish tohave these tracts placed-where they will da good 
but who are unable personally to attend, ta thelr dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed ang 
will bo read. 2s : 

The folowing have already appeared: 

No. 1. ‘First Principles.” By Henry George. ¢ pages, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between. 
David Dudley Field ant Henry George.’ 4 pages. 

No. 3, “The Right to the Use of the Earth... By Hare 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. : 

Xo. 4, ‘‘& Christin Minfster on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon.by the Kev. Hugh O. Pentecest of 
Newark, N. J. 2pages.. 

No. 5. ‘A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 
pages. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” Dy. Louls F. Post. 
4 pages. as 

No. 7. “New York’s Docks: .The True Mode of Baling 
Revenue.” By. Jd. W. Sullivan. 4, pares, 

No. 3, “Unemployed Lauber.” Hy Henry George, € 
pages, =~ 

No. 9. "Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

No. 10.. “A Mysterious. Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. 6 pages. ee : a 

Nov tl. “How to Increase. Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
2 pages. : 

No. 12. “The American. Farmer.”.. By Henry 
George. 4° pages. ae ; 
_ No. 13. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm® 


) By: W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. i 


No. 14. "The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
Field.” By WoT. Cruasiuale.. 12 pauses. | j 
No. 15. “Only 2 Dream.” By Abner. C. Thomas. @ 
pages. : Pe eit 
No. 16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’: 
address at the first meeting. Spares. : 
- No. 17. “The Cross of the. New Crusade.” A. poem, 
i 

By Rev. S. Hy 


-Nool. "It Is the Law: of Christ.” 


“Spencer of Henry, UL. 4. pages. -: 


‘No.19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 
No. 20. “Thou. Shalt: Not. Steal’? Am address. b 
Henry George. before, the Anti-Poverty Society. 3% 


. pages. 


No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address: sy 
Father Huntington, before the Anti-poverty. soctety. _ 
& pages, : te ‘ 

No. 22 “Poverty. and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty soe 
clety. S pages. 

No. 2 “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearmams 
8 pages. ; 

No, 4. “Hymns of the New Crusade’—No. b. épages 

Ne. 3. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No, %. 4 pages, 

No. 26. “Religion v3. Robbers.” Address. by Rev. De 
McGlynn. befere the New York Anti-poverty soclety, 
June 12, 1887. & pages. 

No. 27. “Eack tothe Land.". Bishop Nulty’s, letter 
to the clergy aad inlty of his clecese. 16: puges.. Price, 
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MRS. SHERWOOD’'S LATEST. 


@alucations and Hew to Make Them—The 
ed Case of a Youns Weman Who Sa- 
duced at & Critical Moment. 
When the young man who sitsat the receipt 
of exchanges in Tue Sraxpaprp cffice, hand- 
Jing the paste pot and the clashing shears— 
when that young man strikes the Sunday Sun 
be ripples intoa smile of gladness. Not. be- 
wause he loves the Sun—though there’s con- 
siderable amusement to be got out cf the Sun, 
too, for anybody who likes that sort of amuse- 
ment—but because he loves Mrs Sherwood; 
and when he sees the Sunday Sun be knows 
Mrs. Sherwood isn’t far off. There is nothing 
{n ibis devotivn inconsistent with the strictest 
propriety. The young man has never even 
seen Mrs. Sherwood. He loves her, not for 
what sbe is—thcugh doubtless she is suffi- 
cientiy admirable on that score—but for what 
she says. She knows so much, and she tells it 
so charmingiy. She is the dzbutante’s best 
friend, the young married woman's guide to 
polite society, the young married man’s coun- 
selor as to clubs, und yermiuns, and imtoxica- 
tion, and other things tbat make up the 
serious business of iife. She has told us how 
to get into society; she has to!d us what an 
easy aud delightful thing it is to bean adven- 
turer or an adventuress; she has expiained to 
us all about what we must do with our cards 
—our visiting cards, bier erntendu, and not the 
sinful poker deck, which is probably reserved 
fora futureessay. She bas made life poss.ble 
ferus. No wonder the exchange editor ad- 
mires her. Any gentleman as wasa gentle- 
man naturally would. And if any other 
gent!eman—Lut this is a digression 


This week Mrs. Sherwood talks to us about 
salutations—tbe art of greeting friends and 
acquaintances. It’s a grand subject, and Mrs. 
Sherwood makes the must of it. She makes a 
column aod a third of solid type. At & per 
eolumn—but this is anviher dizressiun. Wheat 
we mean is, chat Mrs. Sherwoud bas a geod 
dea! to sav. : 

Recognition should be quick and salutation 
gracivuxs To be complineniary, salutation 
should be even more than this; ib siculd be 
Luvterinz, courteurs, diguified, and sunied to 
the posiucn of the persun addressed. To an 
old person it should te truly respectful, for 
there is ne such crown usu crown of gray 
hairs. Toa vounz persen it shculd be reas- 
gurang; to a persen who is under the pressure 
of calamity it should be as especially kiad, as 
aeordial, as We can nike i. Bub it shouid al- 
ways be diznitied. We must not give luo 
much. Remember Shakespeare's liuc, “He 


bows too dow.” Do not be servilein your salu- 
‘tation. . | : 


imonico’s Juneh coun- 
lerwoed, repress 
plat his aad 
eohink- if that 
tering, courteous, 


wink his left eye, 


urtevus and diz- | 


e pressure of caiamity.” 
i nob be ‘servile in his 


There isto the dwellers in cities a trying 
«—eonfusion 2s ty» degrees of acquaintance, if 
the mewory for pecpie and faces is uot ex- 
traordiuary. Therefcre pecpie who are near 
sighted er who have net a memory for faces 
cannot be quack at recognition. They are al- 
Ways 29 doubt. ee 
Mrs. Sberwood might have added that they 
are also very frequenily in debt. There is 
ucthing that tends to inake 2 gentleman or 
- lady near sighted, er io aesiroy their memory 
for faces so quickly 2s an assortment of un- 
Paid bills. Weknewailady once who hada 
tailcr made—bor again this is a digression. 


r by read in your face 
creous. If you carnot 
t- xive bima pleasant. 
Such salutations hurt 
iv, who, if alone, must 
e polite buw of 2 lady, 
od Wil, masced witd 
Ob. Le mau of irrecular life 
a eheck tu msult as in the 
in of one who, perhaps, over- 
ITEGOw. . 
ukeaswect digaity. It 
e. best qualities of 
aches her dow to bow, bow 
e: er frieads, and huw 
2. Women whose mune sare - 
aveanaich power. Peuple 
, which they gain easiis; 


-- QWhat dreadful consequences may befall 
the woman who cat express the true shade 
of eordiality with sutlicient detiniteness is 
. (ilastrated by a touching iitule anecdote: 

- A gentienan confessed that he bad fallen 
ao leve with wu beautiful girl, but at the mo- 
ment of his teadcresi enivlion be beard ber 
~ shout in stentcrian tunes, “How are you, 
- Mhariev’’ tu x passing youth, and his love 
turned to bitterest bate. lt would have 
pleased bm beiter had she saluted Cuarley 
With a spice of ana:deniy reserve. 

That’s a delizhtf{ful little story. So sup- 
Sestive in its indeliuiteness. Like the patent 
gate on a North river terry boat, vou have 
only to give it one little shove and it expands 
tothe must astonishing length and particu- 
larity. The tragedy occurred, tind you, at 
the moment of the gentiemaa’s tenderest 
emotion. What was that moment? A vision 
rises vf a mvuonit beach patrolled by two 
figures, male uud female, who might claim to 
be a pairof Siamese twins, so close they stand 
togetber. The balmy suinmer breeze is like a 
kiss from heaven. A golden path of moon- 
beams stretches cut across the sea, inspiring 
poetic images in the gentiemaa’s mind. The 
wavelets gently plas upon the shore A 
soft murmur vi voices. Atinaterwals a souad 
of mild explosion, as though a teeny weeny 
cork had been extracted from a teeny weeny 
vial of affection’s choicest extract. The Sia- 
mese illusicn becomes more marked. The 
moonbeam’s puth wobbles in the gentleman's 
sight. Al! his soul rushes to bis Jjips aud 
comes out in little discc unected pieces: ‘An- 
gelina! may I—caa I—dare I—is it possibie 
that you—” “HGW ARE YOU, CHARLEY” 
bawls Anceling “in stentorian tones:” and the 
Siamese business stops right there. No won- 
der vis love “turned to bitterest hate.” We 
should think it would. 

We cavact agree with Mrs Sherwood, how- 
ever, in ber theory that “it would have 
pleased him better had she saluted Charley 
with a spice of maidenly reserve.” Even a 
casual “Ab! come ff there, Charley,” would, 
itseems to us, huve been de trop under the 
circumstances. However, Mrs. Sherwood 
understands society, and we don’t. If the 
young wuman wus one of the Vanastorbilts, 


of maidenly reserve spice at Charley without 
disturbing ber lover “at the moment of his 
tenderest emotion.” 


As for the kind of salutations we sbould 
make when addressing our masters and mis- 
tresses, our patrons and patronesses, we 
have much to learn in this country. They do 
these things better abroad. Mrs. Sherwood 
tells us: 

In Europe the salutations of servants and 
shop keepers, of ccuriers and maids, are so 
much muvore respectful than here that an 
Amerieun wom2n is astonished. No doubt, 
there is very much in the pslished etiquette 
of all seciety ubrcad which is very prate- 
ful to Americaps, particularly to women. 
They like ceremvny, politeness und deference. 
They like the service, so easy and su marked. 
They like the definiteness of European eti- 
quette. They lke fixed sociai usages. Even 
a lazy servant affects an American fuvorabiy. 
*‘He also serves, Who only stands and waits.” 

If Mrs. Sherwood will only organize a per- 
sonally conducted excursion to Europe, with 
special facilities for “getting on to” the salu- 
tations of servants and shcp keepers, of 
couriers and muids, and wil! write the pros- 
pectus for it herself, we promise that THE 
STANDARD wii! give her one of the prettiest 
reading notices she ever suw. 


NEW APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 


One of the latest applications of electricity 
is in the making of wine. Itis said that if 
an electric current is sent through a barrel of 
wine the liquid loses its rawness, gains in 
bougiiet, and in every way takes on the qual- 
ities that used to come only with years of 
age. It is net yet decided whether or not 
electricity will keep wine from changing its 
condition afterward. 

In electric motors, new inventions and in- 
provements are being made every day. 
George M. Hypkins gives, in the Scientific 
American, a full deseription of how to make a 
simple electric motor withuut the aid cf fine 
toois or expensive patierns, castiugs or 
materials, ata cost of less than four collars. 
Iv is of sufficient power to run three sewing 
machines or an ordinary foot lathe. The en- 
ergy is supplied by an eight cell plunging bi- 
chromate baitery, each cell containing one 
ziue and two earben plates, 5 by 7 inches, at 
a merely nominal expense. 


The motors used on the eight electric tram-- 


ways which were in operation in England 
last year, were three of them run by steain, 
two by cas and two by water. One road, 
the’ Bessbruok and Newry, is three and one 
quarter miies long; the power is supplied by 
wturbine or peculiar kiud of water whee}, 
and the current is conveyed through a centrai 
rail insulated on blocks of parafiiued wovoa. 
A piost remurkable fact is that the total cost 
cf this line and equipment, including two 
locomctive curs was only $12,200. 
~~ Seience says in a recent issuez: 

ble that the. ultimate sources 


“Tt is proba- 
from which 


‘electrical energy wil! be derived are -nxtural 


sources of power—waterialis, ete., and coal: j 


the conversion in the latter case being direct. 


‘For the former a pe: fected storage battery is | 
‘necessary; for the latter some. means of oxi- 
: dizing the coal without the preduction: of: 
i-heat, the enersy being: couverted directly 


into eleciric currents.” This subject has been 
treated by Willard E. Case, in a pamphlet 
just issued.. He exrerimented with carter in 
vuricus forms, producing currents of a tow 
electromotive foree, but the results satistied 
bim that the whele potential energy of coal 


or carbon inotuer forms could be converted 


inte electricai energy without the use o: heat. 
Se conciudes by suying: *‘UWadoubtedly the. 
irecition of exveriments in the future will be 
to find some cheap substance which will ab- 
sorb oxygen from the air and give it up to 
the carben; ia fact, acting as a carrier of 
exygen, so oxidizing it without beat” Of 
course if a large amount of energy can be 
cheaply generated in this way, the ordinary 
dynamo wWhico involves a steam engine or 
soule mctive power Will no longer be used. 

Jn Kansas City an electric time company 
has been formed for the purpcse of giving 
subscribers in the business portion of the city 
aunifurm stundard time at moderate cost. 
Clocks are put up in the offices and connected 
by wires with two “master clocks,” which are 
regulated daily by cbservatery signals. This 
current passes through the wires for one- 


; third of a second only in eack minute, caus- | 


ing the hauds of eac. dial to advance just 
one mune. 


_ The current is sent out at exactly the sixtieth. 


second of each minute, su that, although sec 
onds are not indicated, a watch can be 
regulated by it to the exact secord by simply 
Watching until the hund moves. 


in an Unguarded Moment the Transcript 
Makes a Swecping Confessign. 

In reviewing a work entitied an “An In- 
quiry Into Socialism,” by Thomus Kirkup, 
the Bostcn Transcript makes the statement 
that Mr. Kirkup “makes ihe mistake of sup- 
posing capital can oppress labor, and that 
capital should, like land, be under joint con- 
trel. Like alladvocates of a definite socialis- 
tic scheme, capitalism. is meade to bear the 
iniquity which springs trom landiordism 
alone. Capital cannot oppre-s iabor if labour 
has free access to land (natural resource.) It 
is the monopolization of Jund that produces 
the results whicd the socialist iavs at the 
door of capital and land ownership jointly. 
All that Mr. Kirkup says of capitalism is 
true when taken together with the unre- 
strained private ownership of the earth, but 
make resource free ard capital must make 
terms wita labor. 

“It is true that ‘the British proletariat is 
a landless class, and that America is rapidly 
producing a like landless class” It is true 
ibat the present system is divorcing the la- 
borer from the laud, making him more and 
more dependent; but manifestly the thing to 
do is not to rely on state contro! of land and 
capital, and a vast and intricate organization 
of associated laborers, but to make all men 
share ia the profits arising from the use of 
land, not by confiscating land, but by contis- 
cating rent.” 


Ifthe Land Values Keep Rising at That 
Rate There'll Be a Tide of Emigratien 
Knetead ef Immigration. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


There is no need to write articles or make 
speeches tu show the advantage of immigra- 
uon with the case of Calecasieu before us. 
That parish, which fiftecn years ago was re- 
garded of little value, has biocimed into one 
uf the richest and most prosperous sectiuns of 
the state. A steady tide of immigration has 
poured in there. At first, the parish was sup- 
posed to be rich only in its timber, and its 
agricultural and _ horticultural possibilities 
were not rated high. With the western in,mi- 
gration that has been moving therein the last 
five vears there has been a marked change of 
opinion in this rezard, and itis nuw recognized 
that Calcasieu is adupted to almost any kiud 
of crop produced in either the south or west. 

There have been planted in the state mil!- 
lions of fruit trees, thousands of tens uf bay 
are produced, cattie are raised in great abund- 
ance, and few parishes show a greater variety 
of pe cdueye crops. 

The net effects of immigration are shown in 
the increase in the assessment of the parish 
froin $1,000,000 Lo $3,000,000 in five yeurs; in 
the increuse in the price of land 500 per cent; 
in the springing up of innumerable and 
flourishing towns, and in geveral prosperity. 
The other parishes of Louisiana have only to 
glance at Cs ‘cusieu ty see what immigration 


AMERICAN SAILORS. 


Their Disappearance and the Reason for It— 
Protected Out of Existence. 


What has become of the American sailor?— 
the bold, free banded, saucy Yankee tar, 
whose very name, a generation since, was a 
synonym for all that was plucky and audac- 
jous—who loved his flag, cheered lustily for 


“free trade and sailors’ rights,” and had a 
serene confidence that he could thrash two 
Englishmen, three Frenchmen, and any num- 
ber of “‘dagosf’ The Times has been trying 
to find an answer to the question, and gives 
wn entertaining account of its researches. 
This is what it says: 

An inspection of the crew of the average 
American vesse!, either arriving at or leav- 
ing this port, will convince any one that the 
American sailor does not wow exist to any 
creat extent. The American sbipping luws 
require that a sailing vessel under the Ameri- 
cap flag shall be officered by citizens of 
America. 

But all American citizens are not represen- 
tutive Americans, This rule is as sell-evideat 
vp the quarter deck of the average American 
vessel as itis in the aldermaniec chaniber of 
the average Alerican municipality. It some- 
tupes happens that the captain of the Ameri- 
can vesse! gives his orders tu his mate in 
strong German accents. The latter delivers 
them to the secund mate in Norwegian ac- 
cents, while the latter turns them over to the 
third mate iu words which strongly smack of 
the Celtic tongue. And yet all four are 
American citizens, as they can easily prove 
by the naturalization papers in their respec- 
tive chests. The crew consists of Germiuus, 
Irish, English, Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch 
and Finns. [be steward and the cook are 
Chinese, while the carpenter is un Austrian. 
Occasionally an American vesse] leaves port 
under the cornmand of a captain who is 
American by deseent, and who has under him 
a mate of the same description. But the 
chances are that the other officers are of fur- 
eign birth, as well as ali the seamen before 
the mast. If there is among the latter a gen- 
uine Yankee he is something of a curiosity. 

There was a time, however, when the Amer- 
ican sailor was uumerous encuch to be re- 
carded as an institaticn. And his character 
was clearly defined. He was buld, chivalruus, 
and trusty. No matter what happened to 
hin he always managed tomukea landing, and 
right side upward at that. in foreign p. ris 
he was alweys ready to boast of the glory of 
the American flag and to maintain this with 
his might. If any disturbance occurred the 
Yuankec tar wason the spot, and he never left 
it until matters had been settled beyond a 
aqnestivn. While it lasted be was as ready 
with his purse as with his right arm. Ol 
course, be bad a few faults, but these did not 
tend to reb himeitherof his own respect or of 
that of others. Of ali the men who sailed the 
sea, thirty or more years ago, the Yankee tar 
Steud pre-eininens. Writteu and unwritten 
records, and in mere tongues than the one in 
which we speck, testify to this fact. Perhaps 
it was because he was too gocd to last; but 
ateny rate he has rone. Unfortunately there 
ean be no doubt about thai. 

-Of-the men who leave this port on American 
vessels about two-lifths claim to bail from the 
United States. Some of the captains aud 
otber officers are undcubtediy of American 
parentage. Butof the seamen who cluim to 


‘be Americans the vast majority are of for- 


€ign parentuge. Gn the ship’s articles the 
nationality of each inun ts given. Such Cette 
names as Patrick MeGinuis aud such Norwe- 
einn names as Peter Oisveu are frequently 
marked as American. li the uames of these 
sc-calicd American sailors du net smuck of 
this country tosir tongues. still more clearly 
define the fact that this land is ibcirs by 
adoption only. And many of them who hive 
adopted America Lave done this in an in- 
forrsal manner,: not deeming it necessary 
either to take out nuturaiization papers or io 
file their intentions to. do so atseme future 
time. Evenia the American navy very few 
ot the seamen are ef American parentage, 
andef these none hear any sttiking resem- 
blance to the cid time Yackee tar. British 
men-of-war ure manned entirely by British 
seameo. The same ruie is foltuwed by the 
cther European powers. America’s neglect 


race, but beeause she is uuuble to procure 
them. British merchant vesse:s are offivered 
almost entirely by Britisa. ‘here is no lew 


chant vessels to Americans. It is possible ror 
the American youth. who dves not. wish. to 


become president of the United States to 
“grow 


in time into.a captain of a Canarder. 


vessels isa truly exalted one. Yetno Ameri- 
positions. : 
Iu rarely oceurs that an American kecomes 


a vessel of any other nationality, with one 
exception. 
toward rousing the drooping spirits of those 
patriots who desire’ to see-American vessels 


is knowns the Red: Star dine. One-half of 
the caiains iu its service are Americans, and 
wa nuniver of its other cificers ie ulso Ameri- 
cans. Alihouch the captuius of British steam- 
ers coming to this portare, as a rule, Euglish- 
nen, several.of them hiuve brought their 
famites to this country. Many subordiuate 
officers. of British vessels have pinced their 
families:in the vicinity of New York. As a 
rule, however, they remain: strongly Enelish 
in their sentiments. The steamers of conti- 
nental nationalitics are offivered and almost 
entirely manned by their own people, with 
the exception referred to. There would be 
little chance in these serviees for Americans, 
althcugh our service is largely indebted to 
them for the means of manning its vessels. 
‘here Was an American steamship line a 
few vears ago. This ran between Philadel- 
plia and Liverpool. The vessels were named 
after American States, and were officered by 
ceuuine Americas, who were as putriotie as 
they were able. And they oceasionably had 
Lie pieasure of ordering about geuuine Ameri- 
cun saiiors, who unfortunately resembled the 
wid Yankee tars about as much as the inhabi- 
taunts of Greece of to-day resemble the heroic 
Greeks of old. The Araerican line, however, 
did not flourish, Perhaps it was overmanuged. 
at any rate it declined and fell. Some of its 
old cteers are now in theemploy of the Red 
Star line. Two of its vessels are now run by 
the Inman line. Altaoughb this line is British 
the two vessels sail under the American flag, 
and are officered by men who are American, 
if only by adoption. These vessels, however, 
ship their crews in Liverpool, as 1t can be done 
cheaper there than in New York. Uuder this 
free trade method few American seamen and 
firemen are obtained, but probably no larger a 
prvportion would be secured if the shipping 
were done in New York. 

Our coasting steamers empluy a few Ameri- 
cans, but the great majority of the orders 
given on these vessels are thrown out with 
foreign accents. There are a few old- 
fashioned, down east skippers still in the 
Americuu merchant service, bui they seem to 
lack the more striking characteristics cf the 
men who ccmmaunded the American clippers 
and packet ships of thirty or more years ago. 
Prvbably the wurthiest suecessurs of the old 
time Yankee sailcrs are the men who handle 
the down east coasting schooners. These 
men are largely real Yankees. They weuld. 
not consent to sail under auy other flag than 
their own, and they sometimes go so far as to 
express patriotic sentiments. 

“LT have very rarcly been able to find of 
late a genuine out and out American sailor,” 
said an old skipper, who remembers the palmy 
days uf the Yankee tars. “I touk a great in- 
terest in one of them wio sailed with mea few 
yearsaago. He went by the name of Bub, 
and he came from New Haven. His family, 
I have been told, were fairly well off. His 
only brother, who had a good pesition ina 
merchantile house, objected to Bob's folluw- 
ing the sea, on the ground that he might do 
better on shore. Bob bad considerable sense, 
and if he had tried he wight have risen to be a 
captain. But whenever be gut ashore he took 
to liquor, and the result was that before he 
had reached a condition of sobriety he had 
shipped bef. re the mast on some outward 


tofollow thisrule is not owing to the fact’ 
that she dues net wish seamen of ber own 


which closes offices of trust on British mer-: 


Persons who have sailed on Cunarders say. 
that the position. of captain of oneof these) 


1 
can youth hus yet aspired to fill one of these 
| ain officer on 2 British merchant vessel, or of. 
This exception, which yoes a trifle. 


manned by Americans, is made by Belxium. 
The principal Belgian line running tothis port - 


of the fact that he had some ability, but also 
of hig propensity for drink, which stood in the 
way of bis advaneement. I never could make 
out whether he wus prouder of his ability or 
of the fact that he had rendered this of no 
avail by his drinking. Bob, however, was 
of the old fashioned Yankee tar type. 
He loved the American flag. Tt was bis 
boast that he lad never sailed under any 
other culors. He eauld net nave been hired 
to work-on the Fourth of July. No sailor in 
the crew could compare with him in strength, 
endurance cr agility. He was worth dvuble 
the pay that he received. None of the other 
sailors, who were all foreigners, by birth at 
least, would have dared to tackle him in a 
fight. He had the greatest contempt for all 
foreign born sailors who claimed to be Ameri- 
cans. ] used io speak of Bub as the ‘iast of 
the old Yankee tars.’ 1 would be satistied to 
sail any time witha crew of haif the usual 
size, provided that they were all of the same 
sort us Bob. 

“But somehow American boys don’t seem 


“Lo care to go to sea nowadays. I ean remem- 
‘ber the time when peeple of guod family , 
would send their sons to sea on merchant ves- ; 


sels I remember the case of a saiiur lad 
whose father was a general in the Uuited 
States army and a member of the first class 
that ever graduated from West Puint. This 
lad was sent before the mast on a merchant 
vessel. He stuck tuo the sea, although he 
never became anything bigher thana common 
seainan. Wienpever he was paid off in an 
American port, it was his custem to go to the 
house of his father, whuse circle of acquain- 
tunce was both high and large, and here he 
would stay while his meney lasted. No one 
seemed to obdject to his shifting his cud of to- 
baceo from one cheek to the other, or to his 
hitching up his trousers, both of which acts 
be perfurmed in as decent a manner as _ pussi- 
le. Just imagine the son of a general of the 
army doulug this sort of thing nuwaudays.” 

The truth is the Ainerican sailor has been 
protected out of existence. He never asked 
to be protected—it was his peculiarity that 
he was pretty well able to protect himself— 
but protection wus given to American in- 
dustries and the American sailor had to take 
his share with the rest. And protection has 
been fatal to him. First his chance of deep 
sea voyazes vanished. His countrymen 
deliberately sout themselves out from the 
markets of the worid, refused to go to 
market where things were cheapest, ard so, of 
course, there were fewer foreign voyages tu 
be made. Then the American ship builder 
had to be protected by making it impossible 
for him to build ships as cheaply as foreigners 


could do it, and so, of course, what little 


foreign trade was Jeft was done in foreign 
vessels, which naturally employed foreign 
sailors. The cousting trade remuined, but 
the cvasting trade has been checked by the 
cost of building ships in protected. ship yards 
and the ever growing competition of the rail- 
roads, while the American sailor who seught 
to engaze in it found himself thrust aside by 
the foreigners whe were willing to work 
more cheaply than he cared to do. Even the 
Yankee fisherman has disappeared. The 
Novae Scotia blue nose has swept him aside 
and musquerades as au American fisherman 
iu bis place. 


Wages in a Lancaster, Pa., Cotten Mill. 
Correspondence Philadelphia Record. : 

‘Let us now glance a mement at the wages 
piid for particular kiuds of work in these 
factories. For exaraple, the number of hauds 
and their wages per day in the caru room: 

I secend hand.........81 50. Lcard tender...... 
istripper.. .... celsnmees Li tdrawiog tr tdrs., eas. 50 
L picker tender. c...0., 1). dS srrober tenders, ea. 85 
lopen tender... «> 6 S speeder tenders, eal. Ti 
leard tender....c..c8 2 GO Loverseero ee, 

Lenving outthe overseer, who receives $3 
per day, the averave datiy wages of these 
huuds is a fraction less than 70}g cents per 
dzy, or $4.22 per week, if they worked: every 


ove of the fifty-two weeks ina year. But as 


‘there are in all these factories but 509 work- 
‘ing days ina yeur, che uveragce Weebly saiary 


would be but 24:18, or something less ‘than 
18.12 per month. Nor are those who receive 
much less than this mere children. The 
opener tender, who receives 60 cents per day, 
is nineteen years of age; the card tender, who 
recejves 63 cents, is seventeen; the two draw- 
ing. frame tenders, who receive 50 cents each, 
are between eightcen and twenty, while soinc 
of the siubber teaders, who receive 55 cents 
per day, are old encugh to vote, Let us hope, 
for their sake, that their first bailots ina na- 
tional election will be cast against protection. 
The following table exhibits the wages paid 
aad: the nuinber of employes in some.of the 
other rooms of one vi these factories, The 
wages_per day paid to ring Spinners: 
eh) I sS0 
beats BL: 
3 giris (ach)... we 48 ot AA 
There are six feinale doffers who are paid 
70 cents each per auy, and three boys, one of 
whom receives 60 cents, one 40 Cents aud one 
30 cents per day. See anes 
The twisters, spoclers and reelers are paid 
as follows: © ek OE een? 


7a. 2yirls (each). 


Vie er aes dade see 38 


second hand:.... 025 setecceee ee veccrecevese- MOC. per day 


twisters. 4 sides feacbh) lee eee Sues per diy 
db spoulers fence e. e Seed saaieciasoeess's Toc per dey 
S speoviers (each). Glew per dav 
S-PCCLELS (CAC. eee econ cece ee sesceeccceeeeOdC. per day 


Fighting Four Years to Rernin the Sourk- 
er: States in the Euion, aad Giving Away 
More Werritory Than They Contained. 

Z. M. Beabverlin in Chicage Express. 

The first land grant made by congress to a 
railroad was mude to the lilinors central, 
Sept. 20, 1850. : 
genveyed wis 2,595,000, and from that. ume 


-upto L861 nearly 12,000,000 acres had been 


donated by congress to different -railroads. 
But from 1861 to 167 cecurred the grandest 


land steul sipce the devil attempted to. bride: 
the Suvier with the whole world. During that 
period more than 160,000,000 acres were stolen” 
Wie the government was 


from the peopie. 
fighting to retain eieven of the southern states 
in the Unicn, it ailowed itself to be swindled 
out of more land than was comprised in: the 


whole of the seceding states. The following | 
American: 


figures, taken frei  Spofferd’s 
almanac for L885, by A. G. Desmond, will show 
suinethiag cf the pevple’s loss: tare ae 
Land given by congress to different states in 


aid of railroads.......... eda e cee ee encc eas eree woe. 96 
Land given by congress direct to raufireads... ..186,50),109 


Total....... ccc ccccs cece cee c ec ec cece rc cme nse n ee LT ZU UUU 


This amount of land, if in one body, would 
be but little less than the whole of the thirteen 
original states, and would be larger than the 
whole of Kugland and France combined! 


Just as Thouch Free Trade and Not the 
System of Landlordisin Was Fesponsible 
For the Crofters’ Troubles. 


New York Telegram. 


In the land of Adam Smith prosperity touches the: 


poor crofters so lightly that emigration to Canada is 
hailedas 2 vlessed relief from penury and sturvation, 
and yet the mugwuinps and the malcontents and the 
easy chair theorists would foist free trade upon us 
here, where emigration is not even spoken of yet as a 
possible continggney.—The Press. oe : 

Now don’t go so fast.. There has beena 
wood deal of emigration, on the part of 
American laborers, from Passaic, New Jer- 


sey, Where they tind it impossible to live in 


cumpetition with the hordes of. imported 


Hanearians employed in the woolen mill of. 
By the way, Mr.. 


E. H. Ammidown, Esq. 
Ammidown is presideut of the “American 
protective tari) league”—a republican con- 
eern, sworn to see that American labor is not 
injured by “paupers.” 

Lf the puor crofters from Scotlanc can’t get 
a job in Canada, no doubt Mr. Ammidown 
wil crowd out a few more Americans to make 
room for thei in his mill. 


The Proper Thing Would Beto Lay an Em- 
bargo on the Barbed Wire. 
Philadelphia Record. 

We are sending large quantitiesof barbed 
wire to fence in sheep and cattle ranges on 
the plains of Mexico and the pampas of South 
America. A double profit miz*t be made out 
of this transaction if the vessJs thut carry 
away the wire could brieg back wool and 


land it on our wharves without paving a 


$0.45. 


G2. 2: ints (each) ee 8h 


fhe total oumber of acres! 


Ac res. 2 
36,000,000 


“ CONFISCATION.” 


A British Parliamentary Commission Calme- 


ly ‘Reducen the Value of ** Preperry’’ in 
Scotland, and says Ne Word of Compeu- 
BILLIAN. 


The British crofter commission has been re-. 


ducing rents in the hichlands with a free 
hand, and without the slizhtest suggestion of 
“compensation” to the landlords, whose 
‘‘property” in many cases is thus reduced in 
value one-half or more. To appreciate the 
extent of this outrage it is only necessary to 


suppose that a commission appointed by the 


legislature of New York shonld confiscate 
half of every vacant lot in this city. The 


duke of Argyll bas been one of the victims of 


the commission, though by no. means the 
greatest. Commenting on his case, the Lon- 
don Church Reformer says: 


It would be very interesting to know how 
his grace the duke of Areyll felt, and what 
he suid, when the first repert of the crufter 
commission was put into his hands. For the 
commissioners have been 
grace’s estates in the island of Tiree, and they 
have eke laid violent bands un. his grace’s 
rents in the said isfand: and in long columas 
of dry figures the said commissioners express 
ancpinien of bis grace as a landlord which 
flatiy cuntradicts his grace’s own account of 
himself. Thus the rents which he exacted of 


his tenants for 126 hoidings in 18 townships 


were incontinently reduced by the ccmmis- 
sicners from £1,251. Ss. to £92? -12s.,-being a 


ees 


reduction {as the commissioners point out 


with a painstaking accuracy whieh _ bis 
grace’s scientific mind will appreciate) of ex- 
actiy 26.304 per cent. Now the commussion- 
ers With characteristic nnpudence call the 
rents aiter this reduction “fair rents,” imply- 
iug that his grace—bui no, we decline to fol- 
low the commissioners in their impious insinua- 
uuons. Itis only in keeping with theic former 
proceedings, and will cccasion no great sur- 
prise that the commissioners, greatly daring, 
have cancelled no less than £1,191 2s. 10341 

cut of arrears amcunting in the whole to 
£2,717 Ws. 4¢d.—‘‘just debts” due to the 
duke; and in their cold biocded way they. in- 
form us that this “‘canceiment”: represents a 
percentage of 43.894" And here it is to be 
noted that in no less than 125 cases out of the 
126 the commissiovers found it necessary to 
reduce the rents in order to entitle them.to be 
called ‘fair? (in the one exceptional case they 


left the rent untvuched), and that in ten 
cases the arreurs Which the duke considered. | 
‘‘due” to him were .cancelled alto- 


to be 


gether. 


And, Pray, Dido’t the Fellows Who Bonght 
the Imported Ciothiug Have to Do Auny. 


Work to Pay for ir? 
Phitudelpitta Daily News, April 1é. . ois 
-The Mills bill proposes to lower. the tariff 


upon ready mude clothing fifteen: per. cenit. - 


The duty is already tou low. Its isso low 
that the linportations of ready made clothing 
last yerur were worth-31,161,248, a sum large 
enough to have furnished good wages. for 
twelve months to two. thousand American 
tailors. 


LOAN WASTED. 

VANTED $3,000.—THE ADVERTISER 
owns, free and clear, three (3 lots fa Rutuerferd, 
N.J., copvenient lu Erie railroad, He wishes to build 
thereon a house to enst alout the sum named. Auy 
perso Willing to lend same at 6 per cent per anoum 
for seven G) vears on the security of house and jana, 

Wil please address : . J. BARNARD, 

Passaic, Nod. 


HICAGO, ILE. APRIL. 6,  1LSSS.— 


To Single. Tax- Advocates, Greeting—By virtue | 


of the authority invested In me by letters on file ia 
my office from the several states and territories, a cail 
is hereby issued for a national conference of the single 
tax: advovates of the several states anu territories and 
the district of Columbia uf. the Uuited States, to con- 
vene in the city of CHICAGO, LL, at ten o’clock a. m., 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 15-8. : 
All persons who believe. that the public revenues 
should. be reised bya. single and divect: tax: upon 


-reiative land. Values are invited: to. atteud and take 


part in the deliberations. 
The foliowing is the general committee on arrange- 
ments: mae : 
Chairman, ‘Warren. Worth - Batley, No. 231. South 
Hoyne avenue, Chicago. z 
Secretary, Mi. K. LaShelle, Times building, Chicago. 
Treasurer, Robert H. Cowdrey, 169 Quincy street, 
Chicago. : : reeks : 
Jud: + James G. Maguire, San Francisco,.Cal :: 
BF. Ring, Houston, Tex. ace 
H. Martin Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. BP: Custer, Indiana polis, Ind. 
‘Benjamin Adiums, Charleston; S.C. 
Freemzn Knowles, Ceresco, N ebli 


- GQ A.S. Higley, Minnexpotis, Minn, ¢ 


Thomas A. WeCann. Detroit, Mich 

Richurd L. Atkioson, Phitadelphia, Pa. 

E. Q. Norton, Hobie, Aku 
ne ak © WARREN WORTH 


- Chairman Provisional Committee, 


- Chicago, April S—Al these who conte 


“Ing the national conference of’ single. 
be held in this: city July4 will. confer a gr 


the commitiee by notifying the secre 
tentious as svon as possible, The work.of tt 


“tee Wil) be made much easier if it may k 
“how many visitors 10 expéct. Where 4 


goRs WHicome from any club or or 

Bumes be given. Where there is.no 

is requested that each person 

Le wili come. ‘This will en: 

ceedin tts arrange 

great aldcin bring 

fore thelocal public.” 
‘Address ali tetters to 


- Secretary Provisional Committe 


“cago, Hh 


prying into his 


[pset® co 
_ REV. HUGH 9. PENTECOST, 
“8 MENISTER, | : 


—ee 


MASONIC BALL, 


SERVICES, > 
‘Sunday Morning, 11 o'clock. . 


Sermons published weekly. Annual subscription,one _ 
dollar Address, 56 Orien'al- street, Newark N, J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50, 


-« BRABAM’S, 


 Q2t2 BOWERY, NEW YORE CIry. 


hay Thattalls th 
r $38. ““TRutH 


Fully equal for Accuracy, Dura-} 
bility, Appearance and Ser- 
vice, to any $75. Watch. 

Philadelphia's building associations 4 
have dene much toward. bullding it 
up and making it the city cf homes. } 
VThesame system of co-operation 
carefullyand economically managed, 
has belicup The Keystone Watch | 
Club Co., wid they are now selling Ez 
mors Watches to consumers than | 
all cthers combined, They handle g=2 
‘only the ee 
Keystone Sust-proof Watch: 

_ which is. deservedly regarded as. the} 
crown andciiinax of Pennsylvania's 
manufactures. . Fhis Watch contains + 

_ everyessentialroanaccuratetime- Fay 

and many imporiant im-; 
provemenis patented by the Com-; 

_ pany. They are Dustand Damp i 

Proof, a qualiry’ possessed: by no; 
thermovementinthewerld. Jewel- 
ed throughout with genu- 

inerubies. Parent Stem | 

Wind and’ Set, strong- lf 

est and‘ simptest. Soid | 

throuchautherizedagenrs 4 

atS28.00. Either all cash 
down, or $1.00 per | 

week. Lhere can. 

“te “no. disappoin 

Inentinthissystem, 

A active, reliah : 
yagent Wanted} 
to represent us in| 

every city and iis 
“town... Write for 

fall particulars. 


“A TheKeystoneWatch Club Co 


° f 
/g26 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. 


Rurxeexcrs—any Commercial Agency. 


Ganjed Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP Theo 
THE GOTTOM OF. 


" CANS ARE 
y 


a free from 
Poison, 


AND ARE MADE BY 


Trade-Wark.--ecistered. ORCANIZED LABOR. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the iq 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Fann Se 

Greatest oiter . 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Tess, Coffees aul Bahing 
Fowder, and secure a beantifiag. 3: 
Goeid Band or Mucs Rose China. : 
os ea Set. Dinner S t, Gold Band.” 
Moss Rose Tatiet § 
Web-ter’s Diettonary. mrticnuiars. addresa ae 
“TRE GREAT AWEMICAN TEA CO, 
. O. Box 223, 


2? B3iand So Vesey Si., New Yor 


cy 


66rayiE APPAREL OFT PROCLAIMS | 


THE: MAN.”—Shakespeure. 


Spoken three hundred years ago, is na 
Lo-uiy! : : 


"GEORGE WILSON, _ 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 
ormerly with Henry Puole, Londen, 
‘(uinorter of Leniltig Novetties ie 
"ENGLISH AND FRENCH CASSIMERES, 


26 East Fourtcenth street, New York. 


P.S.—Send postal card and you will be waited on 
with sainples at office or residence. : 


TANSAS STATE LECTUXER. — THE 

undersigned state lecturer and niember of the 

State central cuminittee is pow ready. te respond to 

calls for work anywhere In the state. of Kansas. “Ad- 
dress Rev. W. M. GOODNER, box 453, Larned, Kan.» : 

LAND’s ae 

| I see CULFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 

- 135 rourth avenue, ; 

Bet. 3th and Lith sts, 


AVES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL 
fur Jumes Jlewos’ $3 and 
near Prinve street. 


6 ing = SINGLE 


AGENT. 


TAX. : : 
Saf renuly-printed newspapers con-: 


Speciat edith : 
All sizes; © 


taining current Single Tax reeling matter. 
jluw prices. UN 
street, New York. ao 


: PRINTING. 
Cyoscoxn CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal. N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater: 


(eecax BROS. 


CARPET AND FU 


$i suves, § 26 LOWERY, | 


COR. BOWERY 


singing in all tts es, and In elocution. For. 
terms, etc., address MISS MUNIER, 223 East Thirtye 


; Second street, New York, 


“By Ef ae 
% fel: HSICSS ake 
Legale pubentinpeliinerd tts 
5 APPLETON 57. SGSTGON MAS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAN D--SQUARE 


' GRACEFUL DESIGNS +s SOtID CONSTRUCTION ,. 


/ Perhaps she might have throws a whole box accomplislivs i erie bound vessel Bub was very vain, uot only | thirty-six per cent fine for the privilege. 


R) LALGHLESS TONE so BrAuTIFUL. Finisay : 


